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The Scriptural Doctrine of Man’s Saleation, a Sermon, preached 
in the Cathedral Church of Chester, before the Judges of the 
Assize, on Suiday, September 6, 1818. By George Teary: 
Law, D.D. F.R. and A.S. Lord’ Bishop. of Chester.. Fifth 
Edition. Published by Request. 8vo, Pp. 27. Rodwell.and 
Martin, New Bond Street, London; Poole and Harding, 
Chester. 1519. | 3 " 


“ The Scriptural Doctrine of Man’s Salvation,” as stated in a 
Sermon, published by the Bishop of Chester, defended from 
Aspersions, and shewn to be in Perfect Unison with the Liturgy, 
Articles, and Homilies. A Reply to “* A Letter to.that Pre- 
late from a Lay-Member: of the Church of England?’ . By 
Clericus. Svo. Pp. 26. Rodwell and Martin, New Bond 
Street, London ; Poole and Harding, Chester. 1819. 


> 


Ir is nearly a twelvemonth since the above were published, and 
which we should have noticed ‘much earlier had we been able 
to have obtained Zenas’s Letter, to which Clericus has published 
the Reply. Having inquired for sometime in vain, we now 
relinquish the task, and shall proceed to notice the Sermon 
and its Defence. 

There is certainly no topic so important, and few so little 
understood, as: the Doctrine-of Salvation. When to this ob- 
servation we add the well known facts alluded to by his Lord- 
ship in his conclusion, of many most notorious criminals de- 
luded by spiritual quacks; to be confident of future glory, 
dying without contrition, certainly, and in all probability, 
without repentance, we must compliment his Lordship on the 
judicious choice of his subject for an Assize Sermon. In thus 
tracing the Scriptural Doctrine of Man’s Salvation, the Bishop 
has endeavoured to reconcile the apparent contradictions’ on 
No, 253, Vol. 56, June, 1819. Z 
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306 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


this subject arising from certain texts, ascribing all to the atone- 
ment made by Christ, and faith in that atonement, whilst many 
others insist on man’s obedience, assure him that he will be 
rewarded according to his works, and that much, if not all, 
depends on his own exertions. A short passage from the Dis- 
course itself will sufficiently state the difficulty and the solu- 
tion. 


“* Two facts, then, are clearly ascertained; and proved from Scrip- 
ture. First, that salvation is procured through Jesus Christ alone: 
Secondly, that our condemnation, or acceptance, will depend upon-the 
things done in the body. And here arises the difficulty or contradic- 
tion, which appears to meet us on the subject. How are these con- 
flicting assertions to be reconciled to each other ? How can we betaved 
by Christ alone, and by our deeds also? The answer to this seeming dis- 

crepancy is most satisfactory—and it isthis. ‘Two different periods and 
states of salvation are distinctly pointed out, or alluded to, throughout the 
sacred writings. The primary state of salvation was procured for man 
by the sole goodness of that all-gracious Being, who brought life and 
immortality to light. It was purchased for the whole human race, by 
‘the atoning blood of the Author and Mediator of the new covenant. 
In consequence of this act of love, man was raised to a capability of 
salvation, was blessed with the hope of an.ulterior state of being, and 
attained, what he had‘not before, the promise of an inheritance which 
fadeth not away. Eternity and heaven were opened to his view; 
conditions were proposed, on which he might ensure them. Truly 
then are’ all men said to be saved by Christ, because the means of sal- 
. Vation are derived through him alone. But not unto them, who re- 
jected the glad tidings, did ‘ the sun of righteousness arise with heal- 
ing in his wings.” He came down from heaven to purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people, but it was to be ‘ a peculiar people—zealous 


of good works.’ Whether, therefore, they who are redeemed will 


also finally be saved, whether they will enter the strait gate and the 
path, which are marked out for them, whether they will follow the steps 
of their heavenly Master, this is in a great degree to be determined by 


their own judgment and choice, though under thé aidifg influence and 


co-operation of God's holy Spirit. It is, after all, to be ascertained, by 
our obedience or disobedience to the Divine commands, by our use or 


abuse of the means 80 graciously bestowed, by those things which are 


recorded of us in the Book of Life, whether we shall be in the happy 
number of the blessed, or have our portion with them, who are cast 
out from the presence of God. And now then let me ask you, in 
what respect are these, the appointed means of human salvation, at all 
contradictory to each other? How are our redemption and sanctifica- 
tion irreconcileable together ? Can there be any doubt, is there any 
difficulty in conceiving, that we could not have been placed withia 
the pale of salvation but through the death of Christ, though we cap 
only reach the mark of our high calling, by our own death unto 519, 
and a new life unto righteousness? Are we to hesitate in believing 
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that Christ died for atl, that his blood was shed for the unjust, as well 
as for the just, because the same Divine word assures us, that the 
righteous alone will be carried into Abraham's bosom? The language 
of Scripture, if only it be interpreted connectedly, is, to my mind at 
least, perfectly clear,'and perfectly consistent. View some of the de- 
clarations we have been considering partially, or by themselves, and 
they may be drawn into an apparent opposition. Compare them fully, 
one with the other, and all difficulty, 1 think, vanishes.” 


His Lordship proceeds to investigate the different cases of 
believers recorded in the New Testament, and very satisfac- 
torily shews, that to such, works were recommended as the 
thing needful to them. On the other hand, to those who were 
strangers to the Gospel, faith was taught, united with repent- 
ance. ‘That is, men, whether Jews or Gentiles, were instructed 
in the principles of Christianity, particularly, that Jesus was 
the expected Messiah, and that his death was a propitiation for 
the sins of all men, since all have sinned. If they were per- 
suaded of these truths, they then were led to baptism, at which 
they publicly professed their acknowledgment of them, and 
promised future obedience tothe laws of God. Then, by virtue 
of the Sacrament, they were admitted into a new state of rela- 
tion unto God. They were before his.creatures, they now be- 
come his children, and as children should conduct themselves. 
If they do not, they will certainly be disinherited, and lose the 
promises made to them. In language as beautiful as it is clear, 
Dr. Law sums up the whole of his argument in the following 
manner. ‘ 


** And this mode of inculcating the doctrines and duties of reli- 
gion, as adopted by the first teachers of Christianity, may be illustrated 
by the example and practice of our modern Missionaries abroad. 
Preaching to heathens, their first exhortation is, Believe, and be bap- 
tized. This is the foundation, the corner stone on which alone the 
Christian temple can be erected. But when the hearers have learnt 
that without Christ they can do nothing, when they are waxing 
stronger and riper in their hopes through him, then the faithful mi- 
hister announces to them the precépts of the Christian code, then he 
points out the necessity of keeping the commandments ; and, in con- 
clusion of the whole, directs the eye of faith to those happier, those 
eternal regions, which will be the inheritance of them, and them alone, 
who have believed in Christ and obeyed him. | 

‘* Let not ignorance, then, or malevolence suggest, that we are in- 
culcating a mere heathen morality, and preaching the tenets of 
Socrates or Plato: Such things are far from us. The works which 
we have been describing as necessary to salvation, are those alone 
which spring out of a lively faith in Christ—those works, without 
Which, as the Bible assures us, no one shall see the Lord. 
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“€ There is not a passage in Scripture, there is none, at least, as we 
most conscientiously and deliberately believe, which does not harmo. 
nize with the rule or canon of interpretation we have laid down, 
This explanation at once puts an end to that controversy which has 
too long been carried on, concerning faith and works. Through 
faith, and that alone, we obtain the appointed means of salvation, 
and are admitted into the pale or fold of Christ. But after that we 
are made the children of God by adoption and grace, we must still 
fight the good fight, or we shall not gain the prize ; we must run the 
race which is before us, or we shail not reach the destined goal. 
Faith every where implies, or it is the result of, that predisposing qua- 
lity of mind, which inclined the hearers to receive the truths of the 
Gospel. The Christian, however, advances from faith to faith. - It is 
a virtue which may be increased, may be diminished, or lost. ‘ The 
just man shall Jive by faith ; but, if he draw back, my soul shall have 
no pleasure in him.’* In every case, faith appears to have obtained 
the remission’ of sin, and to have absolved the penalties of former 
transgressicns; but still it never conveyed any, excepta conditional pro- 
mise of final salvation. It was, after all, to be determined by the 
conduct of the believer, by his continuance, or not, in well-doing, 
whether faith led to newness of life, and that—to life eternal.” 


It was not to be expected that opinions so sound as these, 
so agreeable to common sense, so explanatory of the apparent 
inconsistencies of Scripture, would be permitted to pass unno- 
ticed. There is always some self-conceited pretender to ob- 
trude his half-formed notions on the world, who, giddy and 
arrogant, and high-minded, rather desires to injure his supe- 
rior than to investigate the truth. One of this description, 
under the name of Zenas the Lawyer, has attacked these sen- 
timents. To this attack, a Reply has been published by Cle- 
ricus, from whom we must be content to learn the opinions of 
Zenas, not having had the luck of seeing the pamphlet itself. 
Of the spirit with which he writes, the observations of Cle- 
ricus on his title-page, afford us a specimen. 


‘¢ I begin with your title-page. ‘ The Scriptural Doctrine of 
Man's Salvation,’ as stated ina Sermon, published by the Bishop o! 
Chester, irreconcilable with the Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies. A 
Letter to that Prelate, from a Lay Member of the Church of 
England. 

“* Here is a member of the Church of England—a layman —an 
anonymous writer—and, if we may judge from the style, a young 
writer also, arraigning his own diocesan on the charge of heterodoxy : 
and to complete the solemn farce, St. Paul's serious exhortation to the 


er 





‘© * Heb. x. 38. This is the true translation of a passage which 1s 
incorrectly rendered in our common version.” 
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Bishop of Crete, to rebuke’sharply ‘ unruly and vain talkers,’ is ad- 
duced, as a sort of warrant by this anonymous layman, for attacking 
his diocesan with the united force of parody, sarcasm, and invective ! 
The Apostles appear to have foreseen that in the last days there would 
arise ‘ presumptuous men, self-willed, not afraid to speak evil of digni- 
ties,’ but I question whether ‘ the very chiefest’ of them contemplated 
a period when a Prelate’s apostolical authority for rebuking his ‘ unruly’ 
people would be claimed by a layman as a sanction for impugning his 
own Bishop. But I need not enlarge, Sir, on this subject; for you 
commence your letter by remarking, that ‘ orthodox in doctrine and 
correct in practice as his Lordship is generally reputed, it may appear 
extraordinary that a lay member of the church over whicl: he is placed 
in authority, should venture to remonstrate with him on the sentiments 
which he has deduced from Scripture, and impugn the soundness of 
his opinions.’ ‘ Extraordinary’ indeed! But it is surely not less ex- 
extraordinary, that with an impression on your mind of the indecorum 
of such conduct, you should, notwithstanding, proceed in your un- 
dertaking !’’ | 


We here see the bitterness of the writer. He is evidently 
angry, but what has occurred to enrage him? Nothing, 
except that his Bishop has shewn in a lucid and convincing 
manner, that the doctrine of salvation is not rightly taught by 
the fanatics of the evangelical party. Zenas is one of these, 
hence his wrath. But as his Lordship has written with much 
caution, and a steady eye on the misrepresentations of the 
day, Zenas has been obliged to make false charges, and per- 
vert the very intent of the Discourse, that he might find cause 
forcensure. His tumid language, and treacherous insinuations, 
the following passage sufficiently pourtray. 


“ IfIam not greatly mistaken, it has appeared pretty evident 
from my first letter, that neither your title, dedication, nor com- 
mencement, were likely to convey a favourable impression of your 
epistle to the minds of your readers, Andif I am not still further 
mstaken, your unhappy outset was but ominous of the general per- 
formance of your work.—Charges of heteredoxy you bring against his 
Lordship in abundance, but, to your utter disgrace as a controvertist, 
frequently without any attempt at proof, and always without a satis- 
factory one. Your eighth page is filled with allegations against him : 
some of so indefinite a nature, as to convey no distinct idea to my 
mind ; and even those of a more tangible shape are introduced with- 
out the shadow of an argument. Probably you are of opinion, that if 
an antagonist is but plentifully bespattered with the mud of contro- 
versy, some of it will stick. But, that I may not myself be charged 
with misrepresentation, I will recal your attention, and that of your 
readers, to the place in question. Passing by ‘a mal-oriented map— 
4 miserable hovel—a dangerous vortex—the wood, hay, and stubble of 
the Church of Rome—mouldering ruins—an unsightly edifice—and 
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inverted pyramid,’ to each of which, it seems, his Lordship’s doctrines 
may be compared, I would remind you of the following singular para- 
graph : ‘ Commencing with a faith in no way distinguishable from the 
mere belief, assent, and historical credence we give to the feats at the 
straits of Thermopylz, the sons of men, all of whom you grant are 
sinners, must according to your Lordship’s system, win their way to 
heaven by keeping those commandments which none but He, who did 
no sin, ever did or ever can fulfil in all their spirituality and extent. 
St. James acknowledges that whosover shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, is guilty of all! And with what strength, let 
me ask, will these debtors to do the whole law be aided in their ar- 
doous undertaking ? We have scarcely so much as heard from your 
Lordship whether there be any Holy Ghost.’ ” 


This will shew what the scribbler is. We leave him, there- 
fore, to. the castigation inflicted by Clericus, and return to his 
Lordship. It is observed, in,p. 20, of the Sermon, — 


‘ This same rule of interpretation equally reconciles that contra- 
riety of doctrine which appears to exist between St. Paul and St. 
James, and which has not hitherto, I think, been satisfactorily cleared 


up.” 

‘ We apprehend that in writing this sentence, the Harmonia 
Apostolica,of BISHOP BULL was forgotten. The solidity of 
his reasoning,, the depth of, his views, and thorough acquaint- 
ance with Scripture, enabled him fully to detect the fallacies 


" of. former reconcilers, and to point out one mode which, how- 


ever impugned and carped at, remains yet unanswered. His 
Latinity certainly is not elegant, and sometimes obscure, but 
he will amply repay the pains of investigation ; nor is there 
any author whose perusal is, at present, more necessary. For 
he gives to the words faith, justification, works of the law, 
definite ideas, established by Scriptural usage, and thus avoids _ 
that absurd logomachy, the offspring of ignorance, and the 
banc of the present day. It is thus that young men, who have 
been carefully educated in Christian principles and practice 
from their childhood, are requested to state the time of their 
conversion, as if they had lately arrived from Africa, or at 
least, had necessarily been living in a state of sin. Whereas 
noi a few, through the blessing of God or parental care, have 
from the cradle served Him according to their powers, never 
perhaps guilty of any great tangression, nor indulging habl- 
tually in any known sin, Then the time of conversion must 
be known, like the emersion of a_satellite from behind Jupiter; 
ox.as if it were a sudden operation passing through the system 
like a shock of electricity. These are sad marks of the inroads 
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of fanaticism among us, and well may we say, Pudet hec 
opprobia Nobis. As an effectual preventative, however, we 
would strongly recommend the works of Bishop Bull, and to 
excite the curiosity of our readers, we will here give a short 
account of the Harmonia Apostolica. It is dedicated.to the 
Bishop of Gloucester!!! and is divided intotwo parts. The first 
consists of six chapters, in which the well known passage from 
the Epistle of St. James is fully explained. ‘To each chapter 
are afixed notes by the learned Dr. Grabe, and the concluding 
chapter preves the two following positions. Ist. ‘That by the 
unanimous consent of Protestant Divines, the faith which 
justifies must be lively, that is, fruitful in good works, 2d. 
That good works are indispensably necessary unto salvation. 
It would be well if those who teach the nothingness, of. good 
works, whether in homely or more.courtly phrase, would study 
this dissertation in particular. They would probably then see 
reason for suspecting the accuracy of their own opinions, and 
for admitting the possibility that in this world we must prepare 
ourselves for the next, by endeavouring to assimilate our habits 
here with those of our future associates there. The second 
part, which is much the longest, consists of eighteen chapters. 
The first details the various modes of reconciling St. Paul and 
James. Of these, the four principal are examined and refuted, 
then follows a most profound commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. Next the Bishop enlarges upon four errors prevalent 
among the Jews, to which the Apostle particularly refers, and 
concludes with an eloquent summary, guarding his readers 
against certain mistakes too generally prevalent in this contro- 
versy, respecting justification. The fourteenth chapter is so 
concise, and so much to the purport, that we shall give it at 
length. Dissertation IJ. ch. xiv. sec. 1. 

“ T have now fully examined the arguments of the Apostle relative 
to the whole law of Moses, not excepting that part which relates to 
moral precepts. ‘The ceremonial Jaws and institutions of the Mosaie 
covenant will detain us only a little while. 

‘“‘ 2. The remarkable controversy respecting circumcision, and the 
Mosaic rites, and much discussed in the times of the Apostles, is ex- 
pressly brought before us in chapter four, Romans. Where Paul, 
after he had shewn in the preceding chapters by the testimony of 
David, that man’s happiness consisted in the forgiveness of bis sins, 
afterwards states the question to be discussed, in these words. Does 
this happiness belong to the circumcision only, or to the uncircumcision, 
also? In other words. ‘ Are circumcision and other Mosaical ti 
altogether necessary unto justification, or may justification be obtain- 
ed without them? In what follows, the Apostle clearly shewa these 
' Ftes to be wholly unnecessary. The same line of argument obtains 
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through the whole of the Epistle to the Galatians. Init, the conclu. 
sion which the Apostle undertook to prove, is well laid down in the 
following words, ch. v. ver.6. In Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, Lut faith working by love. 
And again, with a trifling alteration, ch. vi. ver. 15. In Christ Jesus 
neither ctrcumczsion availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, lut—a 
new crealure. 

‘* 3. There is no occasion to explain the arguments by which the 
Apostle confirms this position, since there is no controversy now 
among Christians as to the exciusion of Mosaic rites from the work of 
justification. 

** 4. This only must be observed as bearing directly on our present 
purpose. The Apostle so far excludes the ritual and external works 
of the law from justification, as he proposes in their stead internal 
purity of the soul, and those works which flow from a heart purified 
by faith, and excited by real benevolence. Hence, what he denies to 
the former he grants to the latter. The former are by no means ne- 
cessary to justification and salvation, the latter indispensably ; he 
considers the former as availing nothing, the latter as availing much. 
All this appears from those frequently quoted passages. Gal. v. ver. 6, 
and vi. v.15; 1 Cor.vii.v.19; Col.ii.v. L1, 12,133; Rom. ii. v. 
28 and 29; Philip. iii. v.2and3. Hence may be deduced the fol- 
lowing unanswerable argument against the Solifidians. 

‘© Paul rejects ritual and external works as unnecessary, where he 
admits spiritual and internal works to be necessary. 

‘* But he rejects ritual works as unnecessary to justification. 

‘« Therefore, he admits spiritual works to be necessary to justifica- 
tion. 

“* 5. And most assuredly for no other purpose did God require by 
such severe punishments the righteousness prescribed in the law, but 
to shew thereby, that the spiritual righteousness so clearly revealed in 
the Gospel, and shadowed out in the law, was much more necessary. 
No less necessary to us is the circumcision of the heart, than to the 
Jew that of the flesh, without this God cut them off from the con- 
gregation of his people, without the former He will exclude us from 
all hope of salvation and the kingdom of heaven. To the Jews there 
was no admittance into the temple, or to the sacrifices, except they 
were cleansed from all corporeal impurity, to us unless purified from 
all defilement of flesh and spirit, preserving to the Jast holiness in the 
fear of God, there will be no admission into the Holy of Holies, the 
temple not made by hands. If from them God demanded the blood 
and the fat of cattle, from us much more does he demand, that we 
should offer up as our reasonable service, ourselves an holy, lively, and 
acceptable sacrifice, and if need be, shed our blood in testimony of 
our faith. Let those, then, who have not learnt the necessity of good 
works unto justification from the clear precepts of the Gospel, go 
Moses, that they: may be recovered from their grovelling error by bis 
obscure elements.” 


- 
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We trust that our clerical readers will duly estimate this 
short specimen of a work, which we again strongly recommend 
for their study. It will enable them, like his Lordship of 
Chester, to form clear ideas on this most important subject, 
and if they add Magee on the Atonement, they will then be 
completely informed both as to what has been done for man, 
and what man must do for himself. Indeed, were we to take 
the liberty of suggesting anything to his Lordship, it would be, 
that to this Discourse another should be annexed, explaining 
at length what is here only alluded to—the expiatory nature of 
the death and sufferings of Christ. 

We shall offer no other apology for the extent of this article 
ona single Sermon, than a reference to the wild theories at 
present diffused among us, to the Antinomian secession which 
we shall hereafter notice, and to the general, but at present, 
the particular importance of the subject. 
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Lectures on Phystclogy, Zoology, and the Natural History of 
Man, delivered at ihe Royal College of Surgeons. By W. 
Lawrence, F. R.S. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 
College, Assistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Surgeon to Bridewell and Bethlem Hospitals, and to the 
London Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye. With Twelve 
Engravings. 8vo. Pp. 579. Callow, Princes Street, London. 
J519. 


Tae Antijacobin Review was first instituted for the express 
purpose of opposing the Atheistical tenets of a cabal who 
met at Paris in a Monastery belonging to an Order called 
Jacobines, or followers of St. James. ‘These tenets were alike 
opposed to all settled opinions in religion, politics, and morals. 
In the first, their motto was Ecrasez l’infame ; in politics, 
assassination and plunder were their aim; andin morals, they 
justified alike adultery and sodomy. To prevent the progress 
of such principles in this country, divines, philosophers, and 
politicians lent their aid, Wit was for once seen ranged on the 
side of religion, and never were her efforts more delightful. 
With Lepaux at their head, the theophilanthropic crew were 
placed in so ridiculous a light, that some withdrew into retire- 
ment, others gave up their absurdities, and the mischievous 
chattering of the rest was rendered harmless. The horrid 
scenes which convulsed our neighbours, and which most evi- 
dently proceeded from the prevalence of Jacobin principles, 
alarmed in England every mau who had a wife that he loved, 
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a child, a friend, or even an acquaintance. The emigrants 
crowding our streets, presented to us the sad spectacle of rank 
and virtue, of religion and wisdom, reduced to the lowest state 
of wretchedness, and their sufferings were so constantly de- 
tailed to us, each surpassing the other in cruelty, that the heart 
became sick at the recital. Are they now forgotten? Are the 
Fresillades of Toulon, the Noyades of the Loire, and the cru- 
cifixions at Lyons all forgotten? Have we to remind our 
readers that these philosophers, these wise men, free from 
prejudice and bigotry, amused their leisure hours by nailing 
to the cross on Good Friday, young and delicate females aLiyvE 
and NAKED? 

When we now observe the press teeming with productions 
of the most dreadful tendency, Jacobinism in all its branches 
propagated in cheap publications, im debating societies, in 
philosophical works, and in scientific Lectures, when we eb- 
serve all these efforts, and observe them unopposed, we must 
suppose that all these shocking events are totally forgotten, 
and that the nation has learnt nothing by experience. But it 
becomes neither the duty of a Christian, nor the spirit of an 
Englishman, to view the approaching storm with torpidity or 
submissive apathy. Five and twenty years ago the danger was 
warded off, Providence blessed those who exerted themselves. 
Then this work lent no trifling aid, and may the same success 
attend its present efforts. 

With the infidel tendency of Mr. Lawrence’s Lectures, the 
country is already pretty well acquainted. Their publication 
enables us to lay before our readers most melancholy proofs of 
the fact, and upon that fact we shall very plainly express our 


- opinions. It is, indeed, a case of peculiar importance. Here 


is the Lecturer of a national establishment avowedly teaching 
his pupils to reject the mR pc as a falsehood, and Chris- 
tianity as a fable. He would prove to them that they possess 
no immaterial principle, that they have no soul to answer 
hereafter for the misdeeds committed here. His pupils, young 
and unexperienced, stimulated by the natural vigour of inci- 
pient manhood to indulgence, tempted by the seductive pros- 
titutes of a corrupt metropolis, and thus freed from the 
restraints of conscience and religion; give the reins to their 
passions, and immerse themselves in vice. Thus, gradually, 
all principle must be extinguished amongst them. Many will 
be destroyed by their excesses, and those who through cooler 
temperament, or better luck, may survive, will remain to carry 
the pestilential contagion of infidelity to the towns and neigh- 
bourhoods where they nay hereafter settle. It was always observ- 
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ed that the study of surgery made men licentious. Whether it 
arose from the familiarity of intercourse which they professionally 
held with the female sex, and the knowledge thereby acquired - 
of female frailty, whether excited by frequent contemplation of 

certain anatomical subjects, or encouraged by supposing their 

science would secure them from disease or discovery, the fact 

itself is notorious. Yet religion and domestic connection 

generally recovered the surgeon from the errors of the pupil. 

But of that great principle of restraint, religion, the pupils of 

St. Bartholomew are deprived, and we think, that nothing but 

extreme necessity will hereafter induce an husband or a parent 

to admit into his family one of the Lawrentian school, ‘* who,” 

to use the words of the Christian Advocate, * consider them- 

selves as not responsible to their Maker—who is nobody ; nor 

to their souls—which are nothing.” 

The volume commences with a violent attack on Mr. Abér- 
nethy, by whose friendship and assistance our ungrateful Lec- 
turer occupies his present situation. Mr. A. being a Christian, 
and not ashamed of that. denomination, had made in his Phy- 
siological Lectures, some remarks on the scepticism of the 
French school, and had adverted to the prevalence of infide- 
lity amongst them. In so doing, he cautiously avoided any 
allusion to Lawrence; but his principles so far identified him 
with them, that like Sir Andrew Aguecheeck, he applies the 
whole to himself. In this defence, he denies belonging to any 
sceptical party, united for the purpose of demoralizing the 
world. Such a denial we might expect. It was always a 
maxim among them to conceal their march. Such was the 
advice of their leader Voltaire. But whether such a denial is 
to be received, or not, the following passage from this intro- 
duction will, we think, sufficiently decide. 

‘* By a curious inconsistency in the human mind, difference of 
opinion is more offensive and intolerable in proportionas the subject is 
of amore refined nature and less_ susceptible of direct proof. Heérce 
the rancorous intolerance excited by the minute dnd almost evanescent 
shades of opinion that distinguish many religious sects. The quarrels 
of the Homoousians and the Homoiodsians tilled the Roman empire 
for along seriés of ‘years with discord, faction, persecution, and civil 
war. Yet the point at issue, ‘actually comprised in the variation of 
a single diphthong, is so minute as'to be ‘ scarcely Visible to the nicest 
theological eye,’ and certainly, in reference to either faith or practice, 
18 not a jot more important than the controversy which divided the 
mighty empire of Lilliput, respecting the right end to break in eating 
an egg.’ Tis apity we cannot find some convenient way of settling these 
‘mportant controversies ; such as occurred to the traveller, who met 
With a people divided into two parties on the question whether they 
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should walk into the temple of their deity with the right or the lefe 
leg foremost. Each side conceived the practice of the other to be 
impious ; thetravellerrecommended the obvious expedient. which 
in the heat of their quarrel they had overlooked, of jumping in with 
both legs together.” 


Yet is it well known to every scholar, that upon this diph- 
thong depends that distinction which makes the Arians guilty 
of creature worship. For when they taught that our Lord was 
of a lke substance with the Father, they taught that he was a 
created Being, whilst the orthodox insisted that He was of the 
same substance, (as a man possesses the same nature as his 
father,) and, therefore, was the Son of God, not created, but 
begotten, of which birth we do not pretend to have any idea. 
The difference 1s palpable and important. ‘Thus explained, it 
developes the disingenuous arts of the Arians, who availed 
themselves of the Greek language, to employ a word so nearly 
alike in letters, to that adopted by the orthodox, whilst it 
differed so much in sense. Nor does it Jess display the latent 
designs of Gibbon, Lawrence, &c. &c. notwithstanding their 
specious pretences. For both these, and especially L., well 
knew the important difference of the words, whatever they 
may think of the truth of the doctrine. But this sarcastic 
treatment of religious dogmas unveils the sophists, this 

wanton digression to sneer at an article of the national faith. 
With similar disingenuity, he misrepresents Mr. Abernethy’s 
hostility to French writers as a local prejudice, boasting his 
own freedom from all such impressions. But Mr, A.’s hosti- 
lity was directed against their infidelity, not their nativity, as 
Lawrence well perceived, and obliged to say something for his 
favourites, he has honestly made the above substitution. The 
declamation about national partiality, prejudice, and bigotry 
was, no doubt, delightful to the shallow boys who formed his 
audience, and who determined to free themselves from those 
prejudices of the nursery, the fears of hell, as quickly as pos- 
sible, and to be no longer bigotedly attached to the want or 
addition of an iota. 

This reply is followed by A Modern History of Comparative 
Anatomy, in which he is continually leaving his subject to 
abuse his benefactor, or to praise himself by comparative 
inuendo, After inveighing against what he is pleased to deem 
national prejudice, and from which he has so nobly freed him- 
self, Mr. L. thus proceeds, p. 17. 


‘* Science requires an expanded mind, a view that embraces the 
universe. Instead of shutting himself up in an island, and abusing 
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the rest of mankind, the philosopher should make the world his 
country, and should trample beneath his feet those prejudices which 
the vulgar so fondly hug to their bosoms !!" 


Experience has taught us the true sense of these sounding 
words. Instead cf being attached to your native country, shew 
your unprejudiced mind by being hostile to all its institutions, 
and excuse hatred to your neighbours by an abundant affection 
for ‘Tartars and Negroes. Above all, spurn the principles of 
religion, which the vulgar folks, called Christians, are so fond 
of, and soar above them like me, embrace the universe ! 

‘Whoever will turn over the pages of Barruel’s Memoirs of 
Jacobinism, may find similar sentiments expressed by the IIlu- 
minées of that sect. ‘The deceit lies here. It may easily be 
ascertained whether a man loves his family, his neighbours, or 
his country. ‘hose who do not would be regarded properly 
enough as the outcasts of society. Such, therefore, pretend 
toembrace the universe. Their philanthropy is so extensive, 
that it cannot be restrained within the bounds of kindred or a 
little island. It is, therefore, expanded ostentatiously over the 
world, and is absorbed as ineffectually as the rays of the Dog 
Star by the Glaciers of Switzerland. A few years ago every 
writer was ashamed of thiscant. We are sorry tosee it revived. 
But Jet our cosmopolitan Lecturer turn to that nation which he 
seems to think so superior to ourselves. Surely they evince a 
spirit of nationality beyond any thing ever seen in England. 
Their Academy has actually groaned aloud at the detail of 
British discoveries. “Their conduct respecting the survey of 
Australasia, and the antiquities of Egypt, has been marked 
with a degree of meanness hitherto unprecedented in the world. 
Their extreme arrogance and ignorance each amuse us by 
turns. Thus while Jomard seems to claim all Egyptian dis- 
coveries as effected by the French Institute, he has absurdly 
metamorphosed in the eighty-third plate of the vain, but 
splendid compilation on that subject, the heads of four goats 
into duck-winged cherubs, hovering over the departing spirit ! 

However, Mr. L. goes on to the end of the Lecture eulo- 
gising foreign merit, to the neglect of native talent, and con- 
cludes with the following sneer at the restoration of lawful 
authority, and an absurd tirade on America, which those who 
have read the pages of Fearon, know to be false and unfounded, 
We give it to expose the distorted and prejudiced view in which 
our Lecturer regards every thing foreign. 


* Tt is perhaps yet teo soon to determine how these and similar 
Pursuits may be influenced by the recent political changes in France. 
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Hitherto, however, science has not partaken in the triumph of legiti- 
macy. 

“ Le Surur, the fellow-traveller of Peron, who had long pro- 
mised a natural history of the medusz, to be illustrated by those 
inimitable delineations, which he brought back from their voyage of 
discovery to the austral regions, has found himself unable to complete 
this undertaking, and is gone, with many others, to the new world. 
If we cannot repress a sigh when we see men of peaceful pursuits 
thus torn from their native soil, and driven into foreign climes, let us 
rejoice, not only for them, but for all mankind, that sach an asylum 


for the victims of power and oppression exists ; that there is not a 


spot, but a vast region of the earth, lavishly endowed with nature's 
fairest gifts, and exhibiting at the same time the grand and animating 
spectacle of a country sacred to civil liberty ; where man may walk 
erect in the conscious dignity of independence, that 


‘< ¢ Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye,’ 


and enjoy fall freedom of word and action, without the permission 


_of those combinations or conspiracies of the mighty, which threaten 


toconvert Europe into one great state prison. The numerous people, 
whose happiness and tranquillity are so effectually secured by the 
simple forms of a free government, are the growth of_yesterday—at 


-the same rate of progress, they may reach in our lives as gigantic a 
. superiority over the ‘worn-out despotisms of the old world, as the 


physical features of America, her colossal mountains, her mighty 
rivers, her forests, ard her lakes, exhibit in comparison with those of 
Europe.” 


In the succeeding Lectures, we enter on our proper subject, 
Comparative Anatomy, and if Mr.’L. had stuck to his subject, 
without going out of his way to abuse religious sentiments, 
and using language almost as blasphemous as the Parodies of 
Hone, we should have endeavoured to have given his meed of 
praise. But deeply impressed of the importance of Christianity 
to all, especially to the young, and presuming that science 
would, in fact, suffer little even if Mr. L. and all his Atheistical 
works had never existed, we shall direct the attention of our 
readers almost exclusively to passages of the above tendency, 
that the natica may at least be warned of the mischief, and 
may perceive that the authors of the Parodies are united with 
Mr. L. in the same diabolical endeavour. 

On the doctrine of final causes, we have the following weak 
and vapid observations. 


¢ No subject has been more warmly contested than the doctrine of 
final causes ; which, however, has sufiered more from the ill-judged 
efforts of its friends, than from the attacks of its enemies. We cai 
hardly conceive that any person, who did ret feela difficulty 

























































hence probably bis hatred to Christianity, which, comprizing a 
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believing that a watch was formed for the purpose of shewing the 
hour, could seriously doubt that our stomachs were expressly con- 
structed for digestion, our eyes for seeing, and the rest of our organs” 
for the purposes which they so admirably fulfil. But one must be 
very fondly attached to final causes to persuade himself, as some have 
done, that the sea is salt to preserve it from putrefying ; that the tides 
of the ocean are designed to bring our vessels safely into port ; that 
stones are made to build houses with ; and silkworms created in 
China to furnish the belles and beaux of Europe with satins. It would 
be only one step farther to assert that sheep have been formed to be 
sheared and slaughtered; legs to wear boots,: and the nose for 
spectacles. 

‘* Nothing indeed can be more truly unsatisfactory than the well- 
meant but worn-out complimentary effusions we are too often doomed 
toencounter, which, instead of evincing the wisdom of the creation, 
shew Only tie folly of their authors ; or at least their misconceptions 
and short-sighted views. The physico-theologists seem to have con- 
sidered it their duty to point out the end and purpose contemplated by 
the Creator in every natural arrangement: thus, they have some- 
times fallen into the laughable absurdity of expatiating on the wisdom 
of certain provisions,. which subsequent examination has proved not 
to exist at all.” 


It is true, indeed, that physico-theologists have been mis- 
taken in some instances, as medical men have mistaken the 
intent and purport of different parts of our system. Does it 
therefore follow, that there are no final causes, and that the 
wisdom.of the creation is not evinced by the works of the 
creation ? Our readers will find this question most satisfac- 
torily answered in Paley’s work on Natural Theology, and will 
there learn to despise these silly sneers of our Frenchified ana- 
tomist. 

But truth is scarcely Mr. Lawrence’s object, if the follow- 
ing passage has any definite meaning. 


‘‘ ¢ The intellectual worth and dignity of man are measured, not 
by the truth which he possesses, or fancies that he possesses, but by 
the sincere and honest pains he has taken to discover truth. This it is 
that invigorates his mind ; and by exercising the mental springs, 
preserves them in full activity. Possession makes us quiet, indoleut, 
proud. If the Deity held in his right-hand all truth, and in his left 
only the ever-active impulse, the-fond desire, and longing after truth, 
coupled with the condition of constantly erring, and should offer me 
the choice; I should humbly turn towards the left, and say, Father, 
give me this : pure truth is fit for thee alone.’ Thus spoke a sage ; 
and his determination seems as wise as the famous choice of Hercues.” 


Thus he confesses a secret dislike of established truths, and 
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system of revealed, and, therefore, certain truths, renders far- 
ther discovery impracticable. In its possession we might well 
be guiet. The unceasing opposition to these truths, will, how- 
ever, prevent idolence, while they themselves guard us against 
pride. But notwithstanding the dogmatic decision of that 
wonderful man, Mr. L., we shall take the liberty of consider- 
ing this determination as silly and ridiculous, Yet is it harm- 
less folly to what follows, p. 74. 


= 


“* The condition of the urine is an index of what is going forward 
in the alimentary canal, an outward and visible sign of the inward 
and hulden movements of the stomach, bowels, and other parts.” 


We pass over the medical error contained in these words. 
We would appeal to every honest man if such language, so 
wantonly, so unnecessarily employed, does not warrant the 
suspicion already expressed, and which the. Lecturer in his 
reply would deny—that he is a fellow-labourer in the infamous 
attempt of demoralizing mankind. However, we are not left 
merely to suspect; his expectations ‘and his efforts are too 
clearly avowed in the following manner. 


‘‘ The increasing light of reason has destroyed many of these 
remnants of ignorance and barbarism ; but much remains to be done, 
before the final accomplishment of the grand purpose, which, how- 
ever delayed, cannot be ultimately defeated ; I mean the complete 
emancipation of the mind, the destruction of all creeds and articles 
of faith, and the establishment of full freedom of opinion and belief. 
I cannot doubt that a day will arrive, when the attempts at enforcing 
uniformity of opinion will be deemed as irrational, and as little 
desirable, as to endeavour at producing sameness of face and stature. 

‘© In the mean time, no efforts capable of accclerating a consum- 
mation so beneficial tg mankind should be omitted ; and I have there- 
fore attempted to shew you that, on this point, the analogies of 
natural history accord with the dictates of reason and the invariable 
instructions of experience.” 


Influenced by this demoniacat prospect, he enters his protest 
against the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, even on a point 
in which their records agree with the result of his own anato- 
mical researches—the descent of mankind from one family 
only, notwithstanding their varieties. 


‘© This disquisition will perhaps be deemed superfluous by those 
who regard the Hebrew Scriptures as writings composed with the 
assistance of divine inspiration, and therefore commanding cur 1m- 
plicit assent ; who receive, as a narrative of actual events, authen- 
ticated by the highes. sanction, the account contained in Genesis of 
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the formation of the world, the creation of man and animals, and their 
dispersion over the face of the globe, 

‘ The Mosaic account does not however make it quite clear that 
the inhabitants of all the world descended from Apam and Eve.* 
Moreover, the entire or even partial inspirations of the various 
writings comprehended in the Old Testament has been, and is doubted 
by many persons, including learned divines, and distinguished 
oriental and biblical scholars. The account of the creation and sub- 
sequent events, has the allegorical figurative character common to 
eastern compositions ; and it is distinguished among the cosmogonies 
by a simple grandeur and natural sublimity, as the rest of these 
writings are by appropriate beauties in their respective parts not 
inferior to those of any human compositions. 

‘To the grounds of doubt respecting inspiration, which arise 
from examination of the various narratives, from knowledge of the 
original and other oriental languages, and from the irreconcilable 
opposition between the passions and sentiments ascribed to the Deit 
by Moszs, andthat religion of peace and love unfolded by the 


‘Evangelists, I have only to add, that the representations of all the 


animals being brought before Apam in the first instance,t and sub- 
sequently of their being all collected in the ark,{t if we are to under- 











« * We are told, indeed, that ‘ Apm called his wife’s name Eve, 
because she wasthe mother of all living.’ But, in the first chapter 
of Genesis, we learn that God created man male and female; and 
this seems to have been previously to the formation of Eve, which 
did not take place until after the garden of Eden had been prepared. 
Again, we learn in the fifth chapter of Genesis, that ‘in the day 
that God created man, in the likeness of God made he him; male 
and female created he them; and blessed them, and called their 
nane Apam, in the day when they were created.’ We find also 
that Carn, after slaying his brother, was married, although no 
daughters of Eve are mentioned before this time. ‘ Carn went out 
from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the land of Ned, on 
the east of Eden. And Cain knew his wife, and she conceived, 
and bare Enocu.’ Indeed it is said (ch. 5. v.4), that ‘the days of 
Apam, after he had begotten Sern, were eight hundred years, and 
he begat sons and daughters.’ ‘This, it should seem, took place 
after the birth of Sets, aud consequently long after Cain had his 
wife: for Seru was not born till after the death of Apex. If Cain 
had sisters prior to that period, from amongst whom he might have 
taken a wife, Mosgs has not noticed them.” 

“ « + And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of 
the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought them to Apam to 
sce what he would call them: and whatsoever Apam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof. 

_“* © And Apa gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the 
air, and to every beast of the field.’ Gen ti. ; 19, 20. 
“ < + And of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort 
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stand them as applied to the living inhabitants of the whole world, 
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are zoologically impossible.” 





Here we have repeated the worn-out sarcasms of Voltaire, 
sarcasms which were so completely cut up by the Lettres des 
quelques Juifs, that to revive them again is the acmé of malice 
Indeed, a slight acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures would prove, without any reference to inspiration or 
supernatural motives, that mercy and love regulated the opera- 


or stupidity. 


tions of the Deity at ‘all times. 


Such were the crimes of the 


Canaanites and the Egyptians, that were any nation in modern 
times to be guilty of the same, it is highly probable that a 
crusade would be raised against them, and such enormities 
brought to an end. Even the religious worship of both was 


fraught with horror. 


Prostitution, sodomy, 


and murder dis- 


tinguished the first, to which the latter added beastiality, as L. 
himself observes, in a note from D’Hankarville; he might 
have referred to an eye witness, from whom his author ber- 


rowed it. 


Herodotus, Euterpe, cap. 46. 


When these people could not be turned from their abomina- 
tions by the successive exertions of Melchisedek, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, among the Canaanites, or of Joseph, Jacob, 
and Moses, among the ‘Egyptians, the moral government of 
the world, were it even in human hands, necessarily required 


their extirpation. 


Mercy waited four hundred years, 


and 


waited in vain, after the iniquity of the Ammorrhites was full, 
and had not these abominable practices been signally punished, 
they must have overspredde the world to the ruin and degrada- 
tion of mankind. Who in this country, for instance, ever 
considered it possible to punish the Vere Street gang, or that 


since discovered, too severely ? 


compared to the religious institutions of these nations ? 
Mr. Lawrence and his hearers be not too bigoted, (for bigotry 
attaches itself as much to scepticism as to credulity,) we would 
refer them to Leslie’s Short Method with a Deist, for an unan- 


swerable proof of the truth of the Mosaic Scriptures. 


Yet what were their crimes, 


But if 


Per- 


haps they will refuse to read it, and tell us, as we were once 
told in answer to a similar recommendation, that it was a flimsy 
performance, not worthy of notice ! 

Thus have we laid before our readers some passages from 


——— 








shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive with thee ; they 
shall be male and female. 
<< « Of fowls after their kind, and of cattle after their kind, of 


every creeping thing of the earth after his kind : 
shall come unto thee, to keep them alive.” 


Gen. vi. 


two of every sort 


rg, 20.” 
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these Lectures, which, we fear, too well prove the charge 
laid against their author. His surgical skill gives him and his 
opinions a most unfortunate preponderance on the minds of 
his young hearers. ‘They do not reflect that there is quite as 
much folly in learning theology from a surgeon, as surgery 
from a divine. They do not know that a fondness for distinc- 
tion has induced many to profess singular tenets, tenets which 
they themselves secretly despised, nor perhaps have they heard 
that the death of their arch-sophist, Voltaire, exceeded in 


horror the furies of his own Orestes. 
(To be continued.) 








Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By 
Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part the Third, Scandinavia, 
Section the First. 4to. Pp. 763. Cadell and Davies, Strand, 
London. 1819. 


WE are now arriving at the end of this agreeable writer’s 
Travels. Another section will finish his account of them, an 
account which has been redde with pleasure by persons of every 
rank, and which it is idle now to pretend to criticise. For Dr. 
Clarke describes with much life and vivacity, the scenes which 
he has had the enterprize to contemplate. You never lag 
behind in doubt, you are carried along with the author, whether 
peeping at the beauties of the seraglio, listening to the dashing 
of water at the bottom of the well of the pyramids, or flying 
kites to amuse the Laplanders of Enontekis. It is true, some 
cold, calculating critics, have discovered, by later accounts, 
that the well is dry, but what does this signify? It is surely 
very dry work to be always doubting, and plodding, and cor- 
recting. It was natural to conclude, that as wells are made to 
hold water, so wise a people as the Egyptians would never have 
dug a dry one. However, chacun a son gout, and we prefer 
the well with water to the well without. 

This journey was commenced in the year 1799, by the 
Doctor, in the company of Messrs. Malthus, Otter, and 
Cripps, all of Jesus College, Cambridge. They sailed from 
Yarmouth, passed Heligoland, and landed at Hamburgh ; pro- 
ceed to Copenhagen, thence to Gottenburgh, visited the Holy. 
Mountain of Westro-Gothland, where Messrs. Malthus and 
Otter left them to return to Norway, whilst Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Cripps proceeded through Stockholm and Tornea to the sources 
of the River Muonio, two and a half degrees within the arctic 
circle, thence they returned by Uleaborg, in Ostero-Bothnia, 
Aa 2 
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to Tronyem, in Norway, and at Christiania this part of their 
Travels ends. 

Our readers will perceive that the country through which 
Dr. C, passed is very little known, although it is ‘at our own 
doors, and inhabited by persons among whom it is not only safe, 
but pleasant to travel. “For in the remotest parts, the rites of 
hospitality were duly observed, and even the climate afforded 
little obstacle to the progress of our adventurers. Hence a 
natural curiosity leads us on to peruse these pages, which is 
increased by the insertion of mauy very interesting anecdotes 
and observations. Besides, mindful of Horace’s maxim— 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


Maps, plans, views, and vignettes are added, so as to give 
a very suflicient and satisfactory idea of what is described. 
Besides, the Doctor, unlike some we could name, is always in 
good humour, and imparts his own cheerfulness to the reader, 
Somé of the vignettes, too, have the additional recommenda- 
tion of exhibiting the talents of Miss Isabella Mansel, one of 
the Bishop of Bristol’s daughters, and of Miss Angelica 
Clarke. : 

A work of this kind, where the author relates what he has 
himself seen, leaves little else for the reviewer than to extract 
such passages as may inform and amuse his readers, or those 
on which he thinks necessary to make some observations. Of 
the former we could collect a little volume ; of the latter de- 
scription we can give but little, and each of these must be 
taken en passant. 

The attention paid to the stork in many countries all know ; 
Dr. C, thus records it. 


“ After leaving Schoenberg, we observed, upon the tops of severa! 
cottages situate near the road, the large nests of the storks, made of 
sticks, and looking each like a large faggot.* This is considered, by 


——_ — 


«¢ * The Stork has evidently been induced to build over the chimney- 
tops by the wooden platform placed there to break off the wind anc 
snow, as wellas by the agreeable warmth of the situation : and it should 
be observed, that peat-moss, thecustomary fuel of the country, gives no 
annoyance by its smoke, and that the upper part of the chimney 
itself is of wood. A similar platform is sometimes supplied for this 
domestic bird at the end of a barn; and, in some rare instances, 00 
the top of a neighbouring elm appearing like one of the signal-posts 
on the frontier of Auéan Tahtary. The séork returns to the Low 
Countries at the time of incubation, in March ; being attracted by 
the abundance of food, such as worms, frogs, &c, peculiar to al oW 
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the inhabitants, as a tutelary omen. Happy is the man on whose 
dwelling the stork hath built her nest. They suffer these nests to 
remain throughout the year: agd will on no account whatsoever 
allow them te be destroyed, if they can preserve them. Accordingly, 
‘ HE STORK, IN THE HEAVEN, KNOWETH HER APPOINTED TIMES, fF 
returning annually to the same nest, and quitting it when her young 
ones are able to fly. Considering the great care which is shewn in 
the preservation of these birds, it is extraordinary that they do not 
multiply, so as to become a nuisance ; but they are never numerous. 
The reverence in which they are held i is the more remarkable because 
the same bird was had in abomination, as being unclean, among the 
Israelites, and whoever even touched their bodies became thereby 
polluted. By a proper attention paid .to- these vestiges of ancient 
superstition, we are sometimes enabled to refer a whole people to 
their original ancestors, with as much, if not with more certainty, 
than by observations made upon their language ; because the super- 
stition is engrafted upon the stock, but the language is liable to 
change. However, inthis instance, no inference can be deduced of 
characteristic distinction between the descendants of Shem and the 
posterity of Japhet ; because the same superstitious reverence of the 
stork is also entertained by the Moors in Arrica ;t and the veneration 
wherein the ancient Egyptians held the [dis was of the same nature.” 


Now we must here remark that the abhorrence in which the 
stork was held by the Israelites, was superinduced by. their 
religion, and not a national dislike. The Ibis was an object of 


worship among the Egyptians. Juvenal records at once the 
fact, and its cause. 


Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hec ; illa pavet saturam Serpentibus Ibin. 


In all flat, marshy countries, those birds which clear the 





sittation. This bird occasionally seeks the chimney-tops even in the 
cities or large towns of Holland; andin the present year, 1817, a 
pair have built their nest by the srest square of Haarlem, on the 
house where Kosé¢er was born, and where he first exercised the art of 
making types, and printing.” 

*¢ * Jeremiah, viii. 7.” 

““« + And these are they which ye shall have in abomination 
among the fowls, the Stork, the Heron after her kind, &c. 
Whosoever toucheth the carcase of them, shall be unclean, &c,’ 
Leviticus, xi. 13. 19.24; also Deuteron. xiv. 18.” 

«« « + Fez has an hospital, which is very richly endowed, and used 
only for the treatment of Lunatics. It is very strange, that a great 
partof the funds to maintain this establishment has been bequeathed, 
by the wills of various charitable testators, for the express purpose of 
assisting and nursing sick cranes and storks, and of burying them when 

dead,’ ” Traiiels of Ali Bey, vol. I. p. 74. Lond, 1816.” 
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grounds of, serpents, frogs, and other vermin indigenous 
thereto, will, of course, be encouraged by the inhabitants, 
In the mountainous district of Judea their assistance was not 
necessary. Still the Israelites, prone to indulge in the licen- 
tious religious ceremonies of a people among whom they had 
so long dwelt, would probably on Mount Lebanon have adored 
the Ibis, if this bird had not been specifically declared unclean. 
Our readers may be assured that not the most minute precept 
given in the Old Testament is the offspring of caprice, but in- 
tended for the external or internal good of those to whom it 
was given. In most cases this good has been discovered or 
declared. In those, therefore, yet unknown, we are surely 
warranted by analogy to draw the same conclusion. We think, 
therefore, the Doctor’s observations here rather jejune, nor was 
it ever attempted to deduce from this case a characteristic dis- 
tinction between the descendants of Shem, and the posterity 
of Japhet. So in Norfolk, and many other parts of England, 
rooks are encouraged on account of their devouring grubs, &c. 
in arable land. 

Travelling along we mect with the two following passages, 
too interesting to be omitted, and to which we shall have occa- 
sion, perhaps, to refer, in treating upon another subject in a 
future Number. 

After leaving Lubeck, our travellers -arrived at Kiel, where 
we have the following curious remark. 


*¢ Within two miles of Kiel, we had a fine view of its bay, anda 
more distant prospect of the Baltic Sea. About a mile before: we 
arrived at Kiel, we quitted our waggon, to walk, by a shorter way 
through the meadows, tothe town. It is most beautifully situate, 
upon an inlet of the Baltic ; and avery handsome town, consisting 
chiefly of one long street, terminated by a small square. The houses 
are neat and elegant ; and the inn, to which we were conducted, is 
avery good one. We had perceived avery visible alteration in the 
features of the inhabitants, from the time that we left Ludbeck ; and 
it was now evident that they differed remarkably from the Germans ; 
that is to say, they had lighter bair, fairer complexions, and a milder 
cast of countenance which distinguished the Angli from the Alme- 
nanni in earlier ages. To these were added so much of theEnglish air 
and manner, that we really believed many whom we met were actually 
from our own country, until their ignorance of our Janguage con- 
vinced us of our error.”* 


«© * Lord Molesworth observes that this country very muuch re- 
sembles Enciranp. Another traveller has remarked, that the in- 
habitants are, in their persons, very likethe Enciisn. See Howell's 
Letters, vol. I. sect. 6. Letter 4. Mallet’s North. Antigq. vol. 1. p. 7: 
note. Edinburgh, 1809.” | 
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And again, having left Kiel, we have as follows :— 


‘ Our first stage from Ktel conducted us through a pleasant 
country ; bat the second exhibited a sterile and dreary region. ‘This 
we might have avoided, if, instead of taking a rout along the eastern 
coast of the duchy, we had proceeded by S/eswick. The more western 
district is described by Mr. Cove as a country abounding in forests and 
beautiful woods ; having gravel roads, which wind ansong rich meadows 
and good cultivated land. 

‘ In the evening, we arrived at Flensburg, a neat little town, 
situate upon an inlet of the Baltic, and possessing a considerable com- 
merce. Itis ina very thriving condition, having many new houses ; 
and several public works were going on. Owing to our want of 
proper information, we were conducted to a dirtyinn. The next 
morning, we observed other public houses, with an outward appear- 
ance of cleanliness, and even of elegance. Our stay here was very 
short: we left the place before six a. M., and continued to skirt the 
eastern coast of Sleswick, being amused with frequent but transitory 
views of the Baltic Sea. The part of the duchy ef Sleswick which 
atraveller must pass, in his route from Flensburg to Apenrade, is par- 
ticularly interesting to Englishmen ; because the very name of their 
country, the features of its inhabitants, and many of its manners, 
were hence derived. It is called ANGELN ; but this word is pronounced 
exactly. as we pronounce, England, or Engelonde. We were sur- 
prised at the number of English faces we met; and resemblance is 
not confined to features. Many articles of dress, and many customs, 
are common to the two countries. The method of cultivating and 
dividing the land is the same in both: the meadows, bounded by 
quickset-hedges, or by fences made of intertwisted boughs, reminded 
us of Kent, Surrey, and Susser. The natural appearance of the 
country is also like the South of England ; being diversified by nu- 
= hills and valleys, adorned with flourishing woods and fertile 

elds.” 


Thus a lapse of nearly fourteen hundred years has not obli- 
terated the family likeness. For it was about A.D. 449, that 
Hengist and Horsa first made a settlement in the Isle of 
Thanet, ceded to them by the unfortunate or impolitic Vorti- 
gern, and even in this Island itself an evident difference may 
be seen in the descendants of its various invaders. ‘The ruddy 
complexions and black curled hair of some districts, afford a 
curious contrast with the pale countenance, and long, straight, 
light-coloured locks of others. Here we meet with tall Ger- 
Manic forms, there with the square, short, muscular make of 
the almost primitive Celts. 

Not to dwell minutely on the various occurrences of the route, 
for this would be to transcribe the volume, we must next intro- 
duce Sweden to our readers, with which the Doctor seems 
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much delighted. He has contracted a strong antipathy to the 
Russians, and from that cause, perhaps, pationizes the Swedes 
as their natural enemies. Indeed, the reception which our tra- 
vellers frequently met with, certainly deserves all these encomia, 

and the following account will fairly justify the partiality 
shewn. It occurred on crossing the Lake Wener, where they 

were nearly lost by having two boys only as their pilots ani 
sailors. 


** After much tedious anxiety, we at last reached the opposite shore : 
and here we found the Swedish servant whom we had hired as our 
interpreter, and who had gone before us to order horses, waiting our 
arrival. He surprised us by delivering a message from the wife df a 
Swedish officer, living near the shore, whose husband was absent 
from home, and who desired that we would pass the rest of the night 
in her house; saying, that we were not within reach of any inn, 
and at some distance from the public road. ‘This polite and hospitable 
invitation, to persons who were perfect strangers, astonished us ; but 
we hesitated not to accept of it; and we afterwards found, that such 
attention to strangers, whenever they have an opportunity of shewing 
it, is always characteristic of the Swedish Gentry. 

«© It will be readily believed, that our surprise was not diminished 
when we discovered, upon our arrival at this lady’s mansion, that 
preparation bad been already made for our coming. We entered an 
elegant saloon, and found lights burning before a large mirror, but 
saw nobody. A table covered with such luxuries as the country 
afforded, appeared spread before a large sofa; and because it was 
known that the guests were Englishmen, such articles had been added 
as it was thought would prove gratifying to English palates. Accord- 
ingly, we had bottled beer, wheat bread, milk, curds, eggs, fish, 
and confectionary. The whole scene reminded us of a tale often 
related to children, of a Prince who was served at a banquet by in- 
visible bands ; for, excepting our own servants, we saw noone ; we 
heard no one. When supper was ended, an old Duenna made her 
appearance, and offered to attend us to our rooms. We were con- 
ducted to two neat apartments; when, as this respectable-looking 
dame was about to disappear, and making her curtsy, we expressed a 
desire to see the lady of the house towhom we were indebted for the 
extraordinary hospitality we had received. Our request was conveyed 
to her; but she sent her apologies, perhaps in consequence of the 
absence of her husband. The next morning we were told that he 
had arrived from a distant journey soon after we retired to rest: 
we therefore rose to breakfast with him, and to express our acknow- 
ledgments. He met us as we were leaving our rooms, gave us 4 
hearty welcome, conducting us to the breakfast table, and introducing 
us to his wife, a handsome and pleasing young woman, who invited 
us to take our seats ; whileher husband, according tothe usual custom 
of his country, presented to each of usadram. We then began our 
breakfast, at which tea was first served : this being removed, a collation 
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followed, consisting of cold pigeons, salted salmon, pancakes, rusks, 
xe. Our host informed us that be was an officer in the Swedish 
service; butthat he had retired, to. cultivate an estate of which he 
becaine possessed by his marriage with the lady to whom we were 
now introduced. ‘The name of his little settlement is Sjoryd: itis a 
village, consisting only of his own mansion, ‘and a few cottages 
belonging to his peasants. His garden, extending in an easy declivity 
from the front of his house to the lake, contained an abundance of 
truit-trees, which were in full blossom. From his windows he com- 
manded a noble prospect of part of the /Vener, and the objects sur- 
rounding the Denner Bay. He shewed to us achart of the Wener, 
published by Marelius of Stockholm, in two sheets. His wife was 
dressed according to the rustic fashion of Swedish ladies ; wearing her 
hair parted above the forehead, and falling down on either side, in 
long straight and loose locks. In this manner, also, the Swedish 
officers generally wear their hair.—At this time the use of coffee was 
prohibited throughout all Sweden ; and as the Swedes are exceedingly 
iond of it, the privation constituted part of our conversation. A Jew, 
itseems, had offered¢o supply the whole kingdom with this article at 
sixteen Swedish shillings the pound ; whereas the inhabitants, before 
its prohibition, had been accustomed to pay forty. 

‘ Being provided with horses, we bade farewell to this pleasing 
spot and its worthy inhabitants ; but our generous host would not be 
prevailed upon to leave us, until he had himself attended us, on foot, 
by the side of our waggon, to the utmost boundaries of his estate, 
We then shook hands and ‘parted. Such strict attention to the rules 
of hospitality may be considered almost asa religious observance of 
its duties ; and in this country it has been enjoined by precepts which 
its ancient inhabitants considered as the oracles of Heaven. ‘ Be 


HUMANE AND GENTLE, says the Havamaal, or £ sublime discourse of 


Odin'’—* TO THOSE YOU MEET TRAVELLING IN THE MOUNTAINS, O& 
ON THE SEA.” The same venerable codes of morals, the only one of 
the kind now in the world, also enforces a similar obligation. ‘ To 
[THE GUESTS WHO ENTERS YOUR DWELLING WITH FROZEN KNEES, 
GIVE THE WARMTH OF YOUR FIRE : HE WHO HATH TRAVELLED OVER 
THE MOUNTAINS HATH NEED OF FOOD AND WELL-DRIED GARMENTS.’ 
Yet in what other country of the whole world will the houseless stranger 
meet with a reception like that which we experienced at Sjoryd ? In 
thecourse of the following narration, it will appear that the most liberal 
hospitality to strangers isthe distinguishing characteristic of the Swedes. 

it is a virtue which they sometimes carry to such an excess, as even 
to prove troublesome to traveHers, from the delay it occasions, But 
such examples cecur only among persons of boorish habit and of low 
education, The real Swedish gentleman is an honour to his country 
and to mankind,” 


They were, however, not always equally fortunate, as in 
another instance the Doctor having trusted himself to the 
“ppearance of extraordinary cleanliness, was driven from his 
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bed at midnight into a lake by an attack of monstrous bugs, 
accompanied by other nasty insects too shocking to name, 
This reminds us of an anecdote we once heard. Some years 
ago the Prince Regent dining with the officers of his hussar 
regiment, at some. barracks they had lately got possession of, 
enquired how they liked their new quarters? A cornet some- 
what affectedly replied, that the barracks were very well, but 
were infested with bugs as large as his thumb. Upon this the 
Prince turned round to Sir J. Doyle, and asked, whether he 
had met with such prodigies? O yes, please your Royal 
Highness, was the reply, I have in different parts, but every 
where else we used to call them—humbugs. ‘ 

The Falls at Trollhztta, and the Canal to avoid them, cannot 
be made intelligible without the plan and plate given by Dr. 
Clarke. We shall, therefore, conclude for this month with 
the description of an inn there, because it explains, in a very 
satisfactory and novel manner, some passages in the Scriptures 
and in the Classics. 


‘© There is a very neat inn at Trol/hetta ; and the cleanliness, if 
not the elegance of the accommodations, would sufficiently shew that 
there is a great resort of strangers to this place, if there was no such 
proof of it as that which is afforded by the Livres des Etrangers : 
this book is brought to all comers, that they may inscribe their names : 
it contained the names of visitants of many nations, and ina great 
variety of languages. There is a custom, all over this country, of 
strewing the floors of their apartments with sprigs of Juniper ; and 
upon this strew is often scattered a considerable quantity of sand—a 
practice once common in the presence-chamber of Sovereigns. It is 
a practice that conduces much to uncleanliness; and the reek of 
dying vegetables in close rooms is not wholesome. A more permanent 
verdure covers the roofs of their houses, especially of those belonging 
to the peasants. After the wooden planks have been laid upon these 
dwellings, they cover them with a quantity of fresh turf, from which 
grass springs ; so that the cottages appear, in the summer, covered like 
the surface of a meadow. It appears probable, from a passage in 
Isaiah, that this custom is of very ancient date, and that it also existed 
among the Assyrians. The Prophet, speaking of the punishments 
that had been inflicted upon a guilty people, says, ‘THEY WERE AS 
THE GRASS OF THE FIELD, AND AS THE GREEN HERB, AS THE GRASS 
ON THE HousE-Tors.* In the description which Homer has given of 
the tent of Achilles, it is related,t that ‘ they placed a mossy covering 





‘6 * Xaén dwuarew of the Septuagint Version, in Bag, A. xix. 26. 
Oxon, 1805.” : 
ft - > = = crap xabdorepler Ipnpar 
Aayyneve’ Spopor, Atjsavd0er apnoayres. 
T],2.450. Oxon, 1758. 
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above the tent, having mown itin the meadows.’ This turf coating 

reserves the interior from the penetrating moisture of melting snow, 
which will force its way through almost every other sort of shed. 
We examined the interior of many of the cottages of the poor ; but 
in this part of Sweden we never had the satisfaction to observe any 
thing like comfort or cleanliness, In this respect they are certainly 
inferior tothe Danes. A close and filthy room, crowded with pale, 
swarthy, wretched-looking children, sprawling upon a dirty floor, in 
the midst of the most powerful stench, were the usual objects that 
presented themselves'to our notice. It is therefore marvellous that, 
in spite of all these obstacles, the Swedish peasants afterwards attain 
toa healthy maturity, and appear characterized by a sturdiness of 
form, andthe most athletic stature. Many of them seem to belong 
toarace of giants, with nervesof iron. But something similar may 
be observed among the Jrish ; and it may, perhaps, be attributed, 
among the Swedes, to their extreme temperance. There is a cast of 
countenance so universally prevalent, that it may be called family 
likeness. It was alluded to before. The men havea long and pale 
face, rather bony, with a high forehead and long chin, and an ex- 
pression whieh is the very opposite to ferocity in their eyes ; and stout 
muscular limbs. The women, although there be some exceptions, 
are generally not handsome. Upon the whole, they compose a hardy, 
active people, hitherto undebilitated by any refinement or luxury. 
The period may arrive, when these Northern nations, who have never 
yet witnessed the decline or downfal of an empire, by an increase of 
population, will begin to make their weight more sensibly felt than it 
is at present; and the Swedes will then act a distinguishing part in 
the great events that must ensue. Two of the most important articles 
in their diet, breadand brandy, are made very unpalatable to strangers, 
by the quantity of aniseed with which they are flavoured, and to which 
flavour the Swedes are as partial as the Chinese, who use the Illicium 
anisatum for seasoning dishes. -In Japan, they place bundles and 
garlands of the aniseed-tree in their temples, before their idols, and 
on the tombs of their friends. They also use the powdered bark, 
as incense to their idols. Indeed, Linnaeus himself, as a native of 
Sweden, has left a curious memorial of his national taste in this respect, 
by naming this genus, IUicium, signifying an ‘ allurement.’ ” 





But opoPos, by some, is rendered, ‘ a reed.’———* Tugurium stipitibus 
abiegnis exstructum, quales esse narrantur case Septentrionalium po- 
pulorum.... Tectum et ipsum viminibus et juncis constipatum.’ Some 
place a comma after ipeay, and thus render the last line, ‘ Mowing 
the downy or mossy covering in the meadow.’ Perhaps the descrip- 
Uon of the roof of a Swedish house may render the passage clear.” 
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Radical Reform, Restoration of Usurped Rights. By George 
Ensor, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 262. Wilson, Royal Exchange, 
London. 1819. 


‘¢ THERE is a nation in the world,” says the illustrious author 
of Esprit des Loi, ** the direct object of whose constitution is 
political liberty.” So said, and so thought, Montesquieu ; 
George Ensor, Sir Francis Burdett, Major Cartwright, Mr, 
Hobhouse, and some few other equally enlightened and able po- 
liticians, however, think differently. The object of the work 
before us is to prove, that the, present Government of Great 
Britain—which was once the pride and the boast of every En- 
glishman—and is still the envy of the world, and the model 
which surrounding nations take by which to remould their own 
institutions, 1s a system of oppressive tyranny; a departure 
from the original and declared principles of the British Con- 
stitution ; an usurpation of the rights of the people; and that 
Radical Reform, which statesmen of both parties have agreed 
in considering as a measure that would 


‘“* Scatter ruin o'er the smiling land,” 


is the only means to avert impending destruction ; and restore 
to our supremely wretched and enslaved country, the blessings 
of liberty !! 

It requires a man of superlative modesty to be capable of 
making such assertions ; and his readers must have no ordinary 
share of credulity to give credence to the variety of crude 
absurdities, the * idle coinage of the brain,” which are here 
thickly scattered through two hundred and sixty-two octavo 
pages. Mr. Ensor, we think, knowing those with whom he 
has to deal—conscious that their minds have been perverted, 
and their tastes depraved, by perusing the trash of Cobbett, 
and the Black Dwarf— has amused himself with trying how far 
he could venture, without fear of incurring a rebuke from the 
offended amor patrie, and insulted dignity, (if Radical Re-' 
formers are capable of feeling either,) of the men who arro- 
gate to themselves the titles of friends of freedom, and the 
advocates of purity; and is now laughing in his sleeve at the 
easy good nature of the dupes, who take his wild rodomon- 
tade for sober truth, and, without hesitation, “ pin their faith 
upon his sleeve.” On no other grounds can we possibly 
account for his having published such a book as “ Radical 
Reform.” | 

To refute all the falsehoods-and misrepresentations in this 
volume, would require a work, at least equal in bulk ; for not 
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a page is exempt from the most gross species of both. We 
shall not, therefore, attempt to do this; and, indeed, we do 
not think it necessary. Every reader will immediately detect 
the flimsy sophistry with which he has attempted to gild over 
his unfounded assertions, and to give them the colouring of 
truth ; except, indeed, those who have already enlisted them- 
selves under the banners of disaffection; and we are afraid 
nothing we could urge would have any effect upon men of this 
class, who rush upon ruin with their eyes open. 

We shall, therefore, without noticing his garbled quotations 
from Judges’ speeches, the declarations of Members of Par- 
liament, &c. offer a few remarks upon his attempts to prove 
that the Radical Reformers wish for nothing novel; and also 
upon fis plan of reform. 

He admits that the term “ universal suffrage is objectionable, 
as it exceeds the intention of those who employ it;” but, at 
the same time, contends that the use of it has arisen “ froma 
too scrupulous adherence to legal and constitutional language ;”’ 
and he adduces the following instances to prove it, 


‘* A law in William the Conqueror’s reign is said to have been 
made § fer commune consilium totius regnt nostri.’ In the 1st of 
James First, it is stated: ‘ Inthe high court of parliament, all the 
whole body ot the realm, and every particular member thereof, either 
in person or representation, (upon their free elections,) are supposed 
to be personally represented.” At the beginning of the 14th century 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in a letter, informed the Pope, ‘ It 
isthe custom of the kingdom of England, that in those public con- 
tingencies which affect the state of the kingdom, the council of all 
who are particularly concerned is required. (M. Westm. 1301.) 
Universality and totality are also prominent among constitutional 
maxims: * Law to bind a//, must be assented to by a/l.’ (Princ, Leg. 
et Aequit. p. 56.)” 


~ 


Something a little more to the point than this must be 
adduced to prove, that with the “ exclusion of women, per- 
sons under age, certain reprobates,” &c. all the people had, 
at the above-mentioned period, a share in the government, 
either by voting for representatives, or in any other way. A 
little attention to the mode of expression used by the ancient 
historians, would have taught Mr. Ensor that they never con- 
descended to class with the “ people,’ those whom he appears 
‘0 consider exclusively as such; the labourers, artificers, me- 
chanies, &e. &c. never did attain to any sort of consequence, 
lil after commerce had diffused riches more equally through 
ae ; and created a species of wealth distant from that 
t land, 
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Mr. Easor has followed Walter Fawkes, in placing William 
the Norman first upon the list of those who declared the un. 
doubted rights and privileges of the English people. | These 
Reformers have, certainly, most singular modes of arguing, 
‘The very man who has always been considered as the oppressor 
of his subjects ; who has been assailed with the reprobation of 
all suceeeding ages; is now summoned from the grave to be 
the assertor of the liberties of Englishmen ! 

Mr. Ensor next, like Paine, travels up to the creation ; and 
then, by a sudden transition, comes to the ancient Britons, 
who, he asserts, were governed democratically. All the northern 
nations—the Goths, the Huns, the Francs, the Alemanni, the 
Bavarians—all were free in those blest times; but as we have 
nothing, at present, to do with such an heterogeneous medley, 
Mr. Ensor must excuse us for not ‘travelling out of the 
record ;” and we shall return to England. 

His opinion is, that all were commons before the conquest ; 
that nobility did not exist ; and that the whole system of the 
Saxon government, from the Great Council, or Witena-gemote, 
down to the petty tithing-man, was elective ; and annual. If, 
for the sake of argument, we are disposed not to dispute this 
point, but to concede it to Mr. Ensor, Major Cartwright, and 
the rest of the “ lucid train,” who call for the * restoration of 
usurped righis ;”” what would they be the better for the conces- 
sion? Itis not the “ usurped rights’ of the higher orders, 
but of the “ people,” for which they are contending ; and in 
these halcyon days of freedom, the latter had neither rights nor 
privileges. This is a point on which there can be no dispute. 
And it is, therefore, ludicrous to talk of the * restoration ” of 
either. Nay, it is worse; it is an insult to the great body of 
the English people, whose birth-right is liberty—to talk to 
them of a return to the days of darkness and tyranny—when 
the people were villeins and bondmen ; when their situation was 


‘ not one whit better than that of the West Indian Slaves, over 


the recital of whose miseries, the tear of humanity has so fre- 
quently been shed. What must we think of a constitution, 
** by which all ranks of men were not esteemed of equal value 
in the eyes of the law, nor their lives equally worth preserving. 
The Saxons had established many nice distinctions in this 
respect. Our present legislation, [that system which, accord- 
to the Reformers, is corrupted and degenerated from its excellent 
original,] considers the life of one man as sacred as that of 
another; and will not admit the degree of the crime of murder 
to depend on the rank or property of the deceased. Hence 4 
peasant is now as secured from wilful homicide as a nobleman. 
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It was otherwise among the Saxons.’”’** Nay, this distinction 
extended not only to their political situation, but also to their 
moral worth. The oath of a ceal was only rated at one-sixth 
part the value of his in the next rank; can a more complete 
state of degradation be conceived? Further; these unhappy 
ancestors of ours, who enjoyed “rights” which have been 
‘usurped ” from their descendants, and the “ restoration ” of 
which, we must earnestly endeavour to obtain, (so says Mr. 
Ensor, and the venerable father of Reform,) were frequently 
bought and sold with the land; and bartered away like herds of 
eattle. They were a species of heir loom, and, with their 
children, descended to father and son, as property—except 
their masters chose to transfer them to some other possessor. 
They could be willed away like any other species of property. 
They were sold in public market, and their sales were under 
the same regulations as those of cattle; their very life was at 
one period at the mercy of their owners ; and when the legis- 
Jators did condescend to notice the frequent infliction of. mur- 
der, it was only visited with a small fine, if the slaves died 
within twenty-fours after the infliction of the blow! ! Can 
any man suppose that, under such a system, “ the people ” 
were invested with the elective franchise? And if they were 
not, of what consequence to Mr. Ensor’s argument is it, whe- 
ther the great councils—the parliaments of those times—were 
elected? Or whether their members sat by birth, or any other 
qualification? However, not to sbrink from the question, we 
shall offer a few reasons for thinking that all at least of the 
members of these councils were not elective. 

On constitutional questions at this period, Dr. Squire has 
hitherto been considered an authority quite as much to be re- 
ferred to as Mr. Ensor. In his ‘ Inquiry into the English Con- 
stitution,’ he says, ‘* The supreme power in the mycelgemotes, 
or folkmotes, was ever lodged in the collective body of the 
FREE PROPRIETORS OF LAND.” The witena-gemote, com- 
posed of the king’s companions, or thanes, the governors of 
counties, bishops, and dignified clergymen of large property.” 
(Ibid.) * Without five hides of land, a ceal could not be 
put upon the rank of a king’s thane.” (Ibid.) An express law 
declared the possessors of a certain portion of landed property, 
viz, * All free-born English, who were possessed of such an 
estate, (five hides of land,) with a church, a bell-house, and 
manor place upon it, were considered as nobles, and had a 
title to be members of the witena-gemote. This qualification, 


ee 





* Turner's History of the Anglo Saxons. 
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it is imagined, was afterwards found to bg too small, and was, 
therefore, gradually raised higher and higher, until, in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, it was fixed at no less than 
forty hides of land.’’* 

Here, then, is not only.an assembly not elective, but one 
highly aristocratical. Archbishops, bishops, abbots, presby- 
ters, and judges also set by virtue of their offices; these were 
not elective. Earls or aldermen, heretoges or dukes, shrieg 
rieves or sheriffs, also attended them. ‘These latter might be 
elective ; but their number was evidently so small in propor- 
tion to the others, as not to give the least tincture of a popular 
character to this assembly, even if they were chosen by popular 
suffrage.. Such is the description we find of the witena- 
gemote in Henry’s History, who, as Mr. Ensor has appealed 
to him, must be considered a competent authority. We could 
fill many pages with quotations from the black letter writers of 
the ‘‘olden time,” to the same effect; but as it must be 
allowed to be a question by no means affecting the merits of 
the case, (for it cannot, after what we have shewn, be pre- 
tended. that the people were any ways interested in the elec- 
tions,) we should not feel ourselves justified in taking up the 
time of our readers by adducing them. Such, however, are 
some of the “ rights” which are now “ usurped’’ by the go- 
vernment; and which Radical Reform’ would restore! 
Can there be.a stronger argument against this measure ? 

Mr. Ensor, however, is not to be persuaded but that the 
people exercised elective franchise under the Saxon govern- 
ment; and after the conquest, he contends, that the counties, 
cities, and boroughs, sent representatives to parliament from 
the earliest period, though every respectable and competent 
authority is against him. See page 1s. ON 

Reason, alone, will shew sufficient cause why ‘* we should 
not conclude,” that elections for boroughs did not commence 
prior to this era. If such had been the case, the historians of 
those times would not have been silent upon the subject. 
From the conquest, to the latter end of the reign of Henry III. 
no mention can be found of any representatives of the people; 
and, as Rapin justly observes, * It seems, indeed, that a good 
reason can’t be produced, why the historians should unanimously 
take notice, that on this occasion there were, in the parliament, 
representatives of each county, if the same thing had been 


customary from the beginning of the monarchy, or at least, 





from the Norman conquest. Why did they neglect to make 





* Henry, vol. ii. p. 304. 
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the same remark upon so many former parliaments mentioned 
by them? It is certain, those who pretend to find in the 
ancient historians proofs of the people sending representatives 
to parliament, are forced to deduce them from consequences 
which appear not always just.” Thus says Rapin, whose bias 
confessedly leans to the popular side of the question. But it 
the historians are silent as to the Commons’ pretended share in 
the legislature at this period, they are explicit enough as to the 
actual members of which they were composed. The “magnum 
concilium regni,”’ consisted of the Archbishops, Bishops, 
Abbots, Priors, and Great Barons; and, perhaps, some of the 
lesser tenants in capite. Brady, Sir Henry Spelman, and Sir 
W. Dugdale, all antiquarians of at least as much authority as 
Mr. Ensor, concur in the opinion, that the boroughs were never 
represented during the period in question. We find all the 
ancient historians, when they mentioned the parliament, call 
it * an assemblage of the Baronage, Nobility, or Great Men ;’ 
and such in truth it was. The people had no share whatever 
in the government of that period. 

Mr. Ensor next finds fault with Mr. Brougham’s explanation 
of the words ‘ liber homo,’ and says, he “ will rest the right . 
of the existing British people to suffrage on this chapter of 
Magna Charta.” He very ptoperly argues, that all English- 
men are free; and he thinks he has a great advantage of his 
opponent, when he asks, * who are now slaves?” Certainly 
no one. An Englishman is free as air—he may rove a 
“ chartered libertine,” whither he listeth, and has no one to 
controul his actions—further than the law—the just and equal 
law, prescribes. But “ Liner” did not mean merely free. 
Its signification was not so extensive. Spelman, who even Mr. 
Ensor will allow, was a competent master of his subject ; and 
iss on such matters, almost an unerring authority, asserts 
“that the ancient law of England bestowed the name of liber 
homo only upon such persons as were either honoured by the 
nobility of their ancestors, or else out of the commonalty were 
of ingenuous birth.’* And Seldev, in his Janus Anglorum, 
says * a suit of law being waged in the time of Edward the 
First, betwixt John Levin, plaintiff, and the Prior of Burnsell, 
defendant ; it was decided by the judgment of the court, that 
those tenants which hold in fee from the ancient domain of the 
crown, as they call it, are by no means comprehended under 
the title of free men.” Coke proves that the name was applied 
only to freeholders ; thus Mr. Brougham’s language was, in 





* Spelm. Gloss. in verbo. 
Ne. 253, Vol. 56, June, 1819. B b 
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this instance, perfectly correct, when he asserted, that ** jp 
this chapter of Magna Charta, liberty was only allowed to those 
who had a property in men, instead of being the property of 
man.” For every freeholder in these times possessed a certain 
number of villeins or slaves, in proportion to the extent of his. 
possessions. 

After deciding, in his opinion, the question, that “ cities 
and boroughs sent representatives from the earliest periods,” 
Mr. Ensor says, “1 observe that it has been debated, who 
had a right to elect members to parliament after the conquest.” 
And he contends that all freemen had such aright; which 
right was cut off by the statute of 8 Henry VI. chap. 7. Now, 
we think, Magna Charta is conclusive against this view of the 
question. ‘The fourteenth article of this instrument says, ‘* To 
have a common council of my kingdom, to assess or aid 
otherwise than in the three aforesaid cases, or to assess a 
scutage, we will cause to be summoned the Archbishops, 
Bishops, Earls, and greater Barons, particularly by our letters ; 
and bestdes, we will cause to be summoned in general, by 
our sheriffs and bailiffs, all those who hold of us i eapite.” 
flere is the most clear and positive proof, that only the ¢mme-. 
diate tenants of the King were called to his council. The 
greater ones, personally—the lesser, generally. Now, admit- 
ing that the latter chose to serve by delegation, who are the 
likely persons in whom the right of delegating them was vested? 
Certainly not the villeins in gross, villeins regardant, cotarii, 
hordarii, &c. who were all in a state of both personal and 
mental degradation ; as little likely is it, that the mere free man 
was possessed of the privilege. Sach as owed suit in the county 
court were the original voters, and the origin of representation 
was intended as a relief to those who had a right to attend the 
zreat councils in person. 

On this often disputed question, and one which, in point of 
fact, has really no material bearing on the cause, although it 
is SO pertinaciously urged by modern Reformers, we shall say 
no mere. What we have adduced, is at least sufficient to shew, 
that the right of the people to universal suffrage from inhe- 
ritance, Is not so clear as Mr. Ensor pretends, and that they 
would be greatly put to it to make out their claim in a court 
either of -law or equity. 

Mr. Ensor next proceeds to prove, that anciently, parliaments 
were sessional ; and from thence to deduce the right of the 
people to annual parliaments. ‘* Sessicnal parliaments,” he 
says, “ were the ancient custom; and it appears that for two 
hundred years, (from 1266 to 1466,° there was but one par- 
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jiament whose duration exceeded a year, and that did not 
extend to thirteen months.” (P, 33.) He might have said 
that sometimes two and three parliaments were held in one 
year; and from thence have claimed semi-annual elections, or 
“ oftener if need be.”” We are not inclined to dispute the 
point with Mr. Ensor; because we believe the fact is, that it 
was customary for new summonses to be sent at every new par- 
liament ; but we contend that it was not imperative on the king 
to do so; there is no statute which delares that a mew par- 
liament shall be elected every year ; but that a “ parliament 
shall be holden every year.” And we find that Edward the 
First, in whose reign the representatives of the people were 
first legally summoned, dismissed the Commons froin their 
attendance with these words; “ the King thanks them much 
for their coming, and wills, that when they please, they may 
return into their own counties, provided they come back umme- 
diately, and without delay, when they are REMANDED.” What 
can be the meaning of these words, but that, “‘ if need be,” 
the same parliament might be summoned again? Besides, 
prorogations were not unfrequent in the very next reign—in the 
reign of Henry IV. a parliament continued through three suc- 
cessive successions, the first of which sat above six months, 
In the reign of Henry VI. another parliament sat for four ses- 
sions before it was dissolved ; and as it is certain that the word 
parliament _was applied indiscriminately to a session, and to 
the duration of a writ of summons, very many more probably 
set in the same way, although the historians of the times have 
not marked the periods of their duration with sufficient exact- 
ness. At all events, the above instances are all within the 
period (two hundred years) when ‘ sessional parliaments were 
the customs,” and in which time only one parliament exceeded 
a year in duration! We hope Mr. Ensor will endeavour to 
make himself a little more master of his subject when he next 
comes before the public as an author.- The question which he 
insolently puts relative to Sir Samuel Shepherd, may be most 
appropriately retorted upon himself. We may well ask, 
‘“ What does Mr. Ensor know of any popular constitution of 
antiquity ?” 

He quotes the reply of the Commons to Charles the First,— 


_“* When he overweeningly charged them with the boon of the 
[Triennial Act, said that it was not so much as by law they could re- 
quire, there being two statutes in force for a parliament once a year.” 


But neither the Triennial Act, which provided, that a par- 


liament should be holden once at least in three years, nor the 
Bb 2 
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reply of the Commons, have any thing to do with the electing, 
but only the holding of parliaments. And his appeal to the 
authority of Laing, will not avail him any thing, since it is 
notorious that a more inaccurate and unfaithful historian never 
wrote. We think that few will agree with him, in opinion, that he 
has completed “ the argument for the ancient usage and right 
of all the Commons of Britain to enjoy the elective franchise, 
and of all the nation to annually-elected parliaments.” Or if 
they allow that he has completed the argument, it will be ina 
very different way from what he anticipates, and that his readers 
will return a verdict of not proven. 

Eight succeeding chapters, by far the greatest part of the 
book, are filled with all the vulgar abuse of parliament, mi- 
nisters, and kings, which the “ twopenny trash” of Cobbett 
has rendered so familiar to the advocates of Radical Reform. 
Here Mr. Ensor is contented to become the servile imitator of 
that once sturdy Anti-Jacobin, Peter Porcupine; and the 
equally consistent patriot Wooler.* We should really consider 
it insulting to our readers to notice this part of the work. We 
therefore pass it over, with this remark—that we never yet 
knew a Reformer of Mr. Ensor’s stamp—who was a Christian ! 
We wish our readers to note this well. Mr. E., like all his 
predecessors, never omits an-opportunity—and often makes 
one-—of giving utterance to malignant sarcasms and unfounded 
calumnies against Christianity and its ministers. The clergy 
of the Established Chureh are honoured with an extraordinary 
portion of his invective ; and from such a character, praise only 
would disgrace them. But let the hardened infidel beware. 
He is treading upon a hollow path, which will, in the end, 
inevitably bury him in the quicksands, and even his name will 
be no more remembered. 

We now come to his plan of reform, which is as follows :— 


*¢ The reformation I propose is radical. It does not affect innova- 
tion in apy particular: on the contrary, it is studiously restricted to 
restoring those rights which I have proved to have originally belonged 
to all free Englishmen, and which are not Jess agreeable to reason 
than to ancient usage.—My plan is, that every year a new parliament 
shall meet on a certain day; that the House of Commons shall con- 
sist of the same number of members as the present; that the coun- 
ties and the most populous towns shall eléct two members each ; that 
all adult males, not criminals, not subsisting on alms, and not insabe, 





* In the year 1813, this man published a paper in London, called 
the Republican ; at the same time, in conjunction with two other 
persons, he issued proposals at Brighton for another paper, to be calle¢ 
“‘ pnEe Royauist.”’ -Oh! what admirable consistency. 
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shall possess the elective franchise; that all males not so excepted, 
shall at a certain fixed time before the election for legislators, present 
themselves at an appointed: office, and there be registered , that these 
registers shall be kept alphabetically ; and that all voters ‘throughout 
the nation shall present themselves on the same day, and vote accord- 
ing to their alphabetical arrangement in their several parishes, hun- 
dreds, wards, &c. as may be determined. It would simplify and 
expedite the election, if each voter had but one voice.” 


Here; then, is another plan which * differs from those pro- 
posed by Horne Tooke, Mr. Bentham, Major Cartwright, and 
other EE alae Te Reformers ;” and it also differs from one 
formerly proposed by Mr. George Ensor. Here are plans 
“plenty as blackberries ;” we may pick and chuse if it so 
pleaseth us ; hut where so many learned “ doctors disagree,” 
who can be competent to decide which is the best to select. 
Mr. E., indeed, is provided with answers to every objection 
that can be raised against his plan; at least in his own opinion. 
But a fool is wise in his own conceit;” and we are not 
inclined to allow any weight to Mr. E.’s authority in favour of 
himself, For our own parts, we have two insuperable objec- 
tions—we never can admit that universal suffrage, or annual 
parliaments, would be at all conducive to the happiness and 
prosperity of the British people. 

Universal suffrage, connected with annual parliaments, 
would completely destroy the moral habits of our people ; or, it 
would cause them to view with indifference the periodical 
returns of elections ; and they would take no interest in the 
result, or in the return of proper and efficient members. If 
the spirit of party, which is now so successfully excited at 
popular elections, and frequently so banefully employed, were 
not subdued, the former would be the case. The violent dis- 
sensions and feuds which are now created at elections, and 
which die away after they are over, for want of occasion te 
keep them alive, would then be perpetuated. The country 
would be in one continued state of agitation. Members of 
parliament would neglect their duty as legislators to canvass 
their constituents. Every thing connected with either physical 
or moral improvement would be neglected. Industry would 
languish, habits of idleness would be engendered, never to be 
eradicated ; and those who are able to estimate the value of 
national industry, which is, in fact, the life and soul of British 
prosperity, will be at no loss to guess at the consequences. 

On the other hand, should the frequent recurrence of elec- 
tions destroy that interest which the people now take in the 
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it render them indifferent to the exercise of their privilege, 
and careless as to the moral worth and ability of their repre. 
sentatives—should it cause them to treat elections merely as 
matters of course, in which they had not interest ; and which 
would excite in them no emotion, except they were to venture 
bets upon the result, as is the case in the United States*~ 
they would then be the easy prey of any demagogue who would 
flatter—of any knave who would betray—or of any scoundrel 
who would purchase their independence, and cheat them out 
of their rights. The sun of England’s glory would be for ever 
set; and the United Parliament, a legislature whose fame 
equals that of the famed court of Areopagus, would dwindle 
into insignificance ; and become as contemptible as a North 
American Congress. 

Englishmen, ye who have a mind to see your liberties bar- 
tered at the shrine of the ambition of such miscreants as those 
who now advocate what they call RADICAL REFORM—but which 
would be much more appropriately termed RADICAL RUIN—ye 
who wish to see those scenes which disgraced the electoral 
departments of Paris at the worst periods of the revolution re- 
acted in this country—or who would like to see England dis- 
graced with such a legislature, and with such an apathy to the 
conduct of public men, and the rectitude of public measures, 
as distinguishes America—pray for universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments. But ye who desire to retain the purity 
and excellence of your constitution, and to hand down to your 
posterity the blessings inherited from your ancestors, resist 
every innovation; and zealously support those establishments 
which are at once your pride and glory. 

Annual parliaments are even more absurd than universal 
suffrage. A magistrate of a corporation, a churchwarden, or 
an overseer of a parish, who have only an executive part to per- 
form, may be renewed ever year without injury to the duties 
they have to execute. But it is derogatory to the character of 
a legislature, to be subject to such violent and sudden changes. 
It is, besides, highly injurious to the public business. And if 
we were asked, when was the worst era in the annals of 
England, both as to our foreign and domestic concerns, we 
should adduce the period which has been cited by Reformers, 
as that in which the constitution was in its PRISTINE 
PURITY. When, oh, glorious—sessions of parliament some- 
times only lasted a few days—and—the people—were enslaved 
and chained to the soil by the decrees of their master. During 
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this period only one bright spot appears—the reign of Edward 
1f.—and this will vot bear examination, if the comforts and 
happiness of the people, and the independence of parliament, 
are the subject of inquiry. One proof is as good as tive hun- 
dred. On the 24th of February, A.D. 1371, a parliament 
met at Westminster, and granted to the King an aid of 
50,0001. ; and in order to raise it, imposed a tax ef 22s, 3d, 
upon every parish, supposing the number of parishes te be 
about 45,000. It was soon found, however, that they did not 
amount to a fifth part of that number; and, consequently, that 
the tax imposed would not have raised a filth part of the sum 
granted. ‘To rectify this mistake, the king summoned a cer- 
tain number of prelates and lords, together with one half of 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses, who had been members 
of the last parliament, all named by himself in his writs of 
summons, to meet at Winchester, June 8. This very re- 
markable assembly assumed the authority of a parliament, and 
raised the tax on each parish to 5/. 10s. Such a measure 
would not have been thought of in a more mature and settled 
state of government.* It would not be tolerated in the present 
days of corruption and degeneracy ; although the spirit of inde- 
pendence és flown from the House of Commons, and the majo- 
rity of the members are the servile slaves of the crown. 
Another instance is a striking proof of the independence of 
parliament in these * good old times,” to which our Reformers 
want us to recur. In the reign of Richard the Second, ‘A. D. 
1397, ** Thomas Haney, a clergyman, and a member of the 
ilouse of Commons, proposed to the consideration of the 
House, a law for reducing the expences of the King’s house- 
hold, and preventing too great a number of bishops and ladies 
from residing at court. The king being informed of this pro- 
posal, was much incensed ; and sending for the peers, inform- 
ed them, that he understood that there was a bill brought into 
the House of Commons, intrenching upon those prerogatives 
and royalties which his predecessors had enjoyed ; and which 
he was determined to maintain. He commanded the peers 
to acquaint the Commons with this determination, and to charge 
their Speaker, Sir John Bussy, upon his allegiance, to deliver 
up the bill, and the name of the person who brought it into 
the house. The Commons, on receipt of this message, came 
before the King in full parliament; delivered up the obnoxious 
bill, with the name of its author, and expressed the deepest 
concern that they had offended his Majesty; most humbly 
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praying him to excuse them, “ for that it never was their 
intention to speak, shew, or act any thing, which should be an 
offence to his Majesty.” The King pardoned the Commons, 
but Mr. Haney was condemned to death as a traitor; and 
would, no doubt, have been executed ; but being a clergyman, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the other prelates fell on 
their knees before the King, and begged his life; which was 
granted to their intercessions.* , 

Such was the INDEPENDENCE and DIGNITY of ancient short 
parliaments. Can any similar instances of SUBMISSION and 
MEANNESS be adduced in modern long ones* Even in this 
early age, in this rude state of legislative science, and in the 
infancy of commerce and manufactures, when the parliametit 
had less intricate affairs to attend to, and their business was 
infinitely less complex and laborious, than it is at present, the 
inconveniences of short parliaments were numerous; and 
were sensibly felt. ‘* Laws were made in haste, without due 
deliberation, and affairs of importance, which ought to have 
been discussed in parliament, were left to be discussed by the 
King in council.” And often at the request of parliament, 
commissions were appointed to consider of petitions and other 
matters which they could not attend to! When we add to 
this, the repeated instances of servility and obedience to the 
King—their numerous arbitrary, unfeeling, and oppressive 
acts, operating upon the lower classes—the facility with which 
a parliament often revoked its own acts, or those of its prede- 
cessor, at the command of the higher powers—their tame ac- 
quiescence in the various usurpations which disgraced this pe- 
riod—and the readiness with which they recognized the claim 
of the successful candidate for the crown, no matter what his 
right might be—we think no reasonable man can be impressed 
with very exalted ideas of the purity of this our ancient con- 
stitution—or of the utility, wisdom, or virtue, of annual or 
** oftener if need be” parliaments. Much less would he be in- 
spired with gratitude to our Reformers for endeavouring to 
establish his claim to such a constitution as his birthright. 

After parliaments are declared annual, and suffrage universal, 
“‘ the next point is to transfer the right of representation from 
the small to the large towns.” We confess we cannot see the 
particular utility of this arrangement on Mr. Ensor’s plan. If 
the people at large have all a right to vote, it matters not whe- 
ther the representative be returned from Manchester or ~Old 
Sarum ; except, indeed, it is intended to make the represen- 
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tatives the mere vehicle to express the opinion of each local 
district ; and limit the range of their duty to the frequently 
narrow and contracted prejudices of particular portions of the 
people; and to the advocating the particular interests of the 
place for which they may be members, without any regard to 
the general weal. | 

If such be the intention of this Radical Reformer, we con- 
fess the alteration perfectly in character; if not, it would be 
quite superfluous. 

But we have much stronger objections to popular elections 
in general, and also to the transferring of the right of sending 
members from the small boroughs to the large towns. Whilst 
our members for counties, returned by the freeholders, are 
independent, worthy, and able representatives of a brave and 
intelligent people—whilst some few of the large towns, where 
the majority of the voters are opulent, send members of the 
same high standing in society—and many boroughs return 
some of the ablest and best members in the house—popular 
representation has been prostituted to the basest of purposes. 
The people willing to act right, but easily induced to act wrong, 
have been betrayed into the selection of men incapable in every 
point of view to execute their high and very responsible offices. 
Who can advocate popular representation, when they see a 
Burdett the representative of Westminster, a Wilson of South- 
wark, a Wood, Waithman, and Thorpe of London, a Gurney 
of Norwich, &c. &c. 

To fortify his reasoning, Mr. E. adduces the fact, that 
“ Whitby, Halifax, Leeds, Manchester,” &c. sent special de- 
puties in the time of the protectorate! What a most unlucky 
allusion for any one that wishes to prove popular representation 
as favourable to purity and independence ! 


‘‘ The people,” says our author, ‘‘ demand what they enjoyed; 
they solicit the restoration of their privileges, which were obviously 
wrested from them on the most contemptible pretences. But had the 
British never possessed them, they are as much their right as had they 
been neverintercepted. It is ridiculous to say that it is impracticable ; 
for it was actually practised in England, and to a still greater extent 
in many Grecian states: and at Rome the senate was indirectly elec- 
tive through the public offices, popult injussu potestatem nemo habere 
potest. The people sanctioned the appointment of all officers; and 
their choice was exemplary, as appears by the authority of Cicero and 
by the successful administration of public affairs. If the ancient 
Romans were competent, why should the existing British be incom- 
petem? Yet the English do not demand to legislate in the comiéia, 
or to appoint consuls, censors, tribunes, proconsuls, in their own per 
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sons; but to vote for representatives to a third portion of the legis- 
lature.” 


Here, again, Mr. Ensor has been supremely unlucky in his 
reference to the customs of other times. Popular elections 
subverted the liberties of Greece and Rome. In both couutries 
they were the occasion of tumults and dissensions, which 
ended in the establishment of tyranny, and if such was the 
case in ancient Greece and Rome, why should it not be so in 
modern England? The instance of Cicero is adduced, asa 
proof of the wisdom of the people in selecting their officers : 
but how many instances of an improper election, and of un- 
grateful neglect might be adduced? And the example of 
Rome is addaced with a very bad grace by a man, who recom- 
mends a government upon the model of theirs, as a preventive 
for the evils of war, when it is notorious, that there never was 
a people or a government so eager for war, and who engaged 
in so many contests of a frivolous or unjust nature, as the 
Romans. 

We have done with Mr. Ensor, who in his zeal * to make a 
book,” has rumaged up all the idle tales and fabrications which 
have been a thousand times refuted; and has endeavoured to 
give a permanency to the ravings of a Cobbett and a Wooler, 
or the more sober madness of a Cartwright, by transplanting 
them from the fleeting pages of a two-penny pamphlet, into 
the shape of a handsome octavo. ‘There is nothing adduced 
in his book which may not be found in the productions of the 
worthy patriots alluded to, nor has he thrown one new idea 
upon the subject. Perhaps under these circumstances, we 
may have occupied too many of our pages in the consideration 
of a work which seems to demand so little attention. But the 
Anti-Jacobin will perceive the necessity of meeting such daring 
oppugners boldly and fearlessly, and not shrinking from the 
question. ‘Timidity they would construe into defeat, and their 
triumph would be proportionate. We are well aware that they 
have been answered and re-answered ; and that they return to 
the charge with unparalleled audacity ; ; repeating the same ar- 
guments, and making the same assertions, which have before 
been proved untenable and unfounded. But if Jacobinism is 
thus vigilant and persevering, its opponents must be so like- 
wise. ‘They must not recede from the high and honourable 
ground they have chosen, but defend the citadel of the consti~ 
tution with all their energies ; and if necessary, die in the 
breach, rather than give away one inch to its opponents. 

It is not REFORM, but REVOLUTION, that is aimed at ; it 15 
not to AMEND, but to pEsTROy, that the efforts of our dema- 
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vogues are directed. All temporising is therefore useless ; any 
concession would be dangerous. ‘Their demands, alike con- 
trary to the spirit of the constitution, and the dictates of 
policy, must be rejected; and no terms whatever made with 
them, but an unqualified abandonment of their preposterous 
claims. ‘Till this is achieved, no opportunity should be lost of 
exposing the inconsistency, and impracticable nature of their 
plans, their ruinous and destructive tendency. 
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Observations on the Inflammatory Endemic, incidental to Stran- 
gers in the West Indies, from Temperate Climates, commonly 
ealled the Yellow Fever, as this Disease occurred to the Author 
during a Public Service of Twenty Years in a Majority of the 
West-India Colonies, with Notes and Illustrations, to which is 
added an Appendix, containing Abstracts of Official Reports 
upon West-India Fevers, addressed to the Head of the Army 
Medical Department. By Nodes Dickinson, of the College 
of Surgeons; Staff Surgeon to His Majesty’s Forces ; 
Member of the Medical and Chirurgical Society, &c. 8vo, 
Pp. 216. Callow; Underwood; and Burges and Hill; 
London. 1819. 


THERE is no time less likely to elicit truth, than that in which 
the subject of inquiry is warmly agitated. A too great eager- 
hess among the disputants frequently obscures the apprehen- 
sion, and often fearful of being the last in perceiving the 
object in pursuit, they are induced tenaciously to support what 
afterwards proves to be error. In medical practice, other 
causes contribute to blind the judgment, An acute and dan- 
gerous disease appears, some mode of treatment must be instantly 
adopted, which is attended with partial success. Now it is 
obvious that the physician must support the mode he has 
chosen, lest he should be deemed guilty of the death of those 
who fell under his care. But in all cases, when the bustle and 
the danger, and the party spirit are at an end, the actual truth 
may appear. 

Nothing so well illustrates the foregoing observations, as the 
Statement concerning the Yellow Fever here given by Mr, 
Dickinson. It is not settled whether it be contagious or only 
endemic, nor whether evacuations and refrigerants, or stimu- 
lants and tonics, must be employed in its cure. What is more 
curious, some have apparently succeeded by the exhibition of 
bark and red wine, as others have by employment of the lancet 
al deliquium. Yet all have equally failed, and the most unac- 
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countable contradiction on this subject appears in medical 
writers. We cannot better explain this discrepancy, than by 
quoting the following passage from p. 69. 


** © A most illiberal controversy was carried on by the Practitioners 
of Jamaica, relative to the best mode of practice in the Yellow Fever. 
The object of this dispute did not seem to be the discovery of truth. 
They universally ranged themselves under two banners ; the one 
maintained the particular efficacy of mercury in all cases: the other, 
with equal ardour, maintained the superior efficacy of blood-letting, 


- and other antiphlogistic remedies. —M/* Lean on Discases of St. Do- 


mingo, p. 112. 

‘* We have been directed to bleed in the Yellow Fever, ‘ usque ad 
animt deliquium,’—and have been informed, ‘ there never was an 
instance of recovery, when blood-letting had been employed.’—‘ The 
lancet was not only unnecessary, but dangerous in the extreme. —— 
* Not one of those bled recovered, although they were the most 
robust among 500 men.’ 

** To what can be attributed this opposition of sentiment ? Has 
the same disease, or have different morbid affections, under the 
common name of Yellow Fever, been thus variously considered and 
treated ? Or, have these opposite opinions and results been derived 
from the same disease having been seen and managed with success, or 
otherwise, at its different periods? For, be it always remembered, 
that the means of safety, in the first stage of Yellow Fever, are 
absolute destruction in the second stage.” 


Well, therefore, may our author observe— 


“¢ The opposzte practices which have been adoped in the treatment 
of the same disease ;—the variety of opinions, respecting its character 
and cause; afford, it is thought, sufficient grounds to evince the 
expediency of every well-intended endeavour to confirm the rule 
which an accumulated experience has taught to be the most efficient 
towards its prevention and cure ; and at the sametime to give some 
promise of reconciling the ‘ jarring opinions respecting the nature, 
and the contradictory practices adopted by Physicians in the cure of 
Yellow Fever.” 


We however think that Mr. Dickinson has succeeded in dis- 
entangling the truth from these embarrassments. But more 
accustomed to observe and contemplate, than to write, his 
volume is almost as complicated as the subject he treats. 
However, he may be understood with a little attention, and 
we think he has fully made out the following case.—That two 
diseases have passed under the same appellation; that these 
required opposite modes of treatment. Hence opposite modes 
have succeeded, and hence the confusion which has prevailed. 
In the West Indies prevail the malignant Yellow Fever, and 
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the Marsh Remittent and Intermittent Fevers, which our 
author sometimes distinguishes as the Inflammatory Endemic, 
and the Idiopathic Fever. Now it unfortunately happens that 
the first stage of the Inflammatory Endemic is frequently very 
violent and very short, so that when the medical attendant 
arrives, his patient is in the second stage of his disorder, and 
this very nearly resembles the first stage of the Idiopathic 
Fever. From such circumstances we cannot wonder at the 
blundering we have detailed, and as the treatment-necessary 
in the first stage would prove destructive in the second, we 
shall give the symptoms peculiar to each. 


‘« In a more decided attack, the sensation of heat upon the surface 
is increased to a painful degree ; but feelings of heat and slight chill- 
ness alternate for a time, until the morbid temperature be perfectly 
established.” This sensation of heat is accompanied by a general 
blush, tension, and dryness of the skin, flushing of the face, and 
inflammatory appearance of the eyes. ‘There is a universal sense of 
soreness,—flying pains—diminution of the power of muscular exer- 
tion—restlessness—sighing—yawning and stretching ;—occasionally 
a disposition to doze, but this diposition is not followed by tranquil 
sleep. 

‘‘ These symptoms commonly precede, and accompany a greater 
or less degree of pulsating pain within the head, particularly severe 
over the eyes, and rendered more so by pressure on the eye-balls. 
Pain is felt in the course of the spine, across the Joins, and in the 
lower extremities. _ There is increased sensibility to the impression of 
light and sound.—If any nourishment be attempted to be taken, it 
produces nausea.—The tongue is clean—red—dry and hot ; or some- 
times white, with heat and dryness. Thirst is generally urgent—the 
pulse is commonly fall and frequent, amounting to 130 in the minute. 
—The respiration is laborious, with a painful sensation of stricture 
across the chest.—The bowels are costive :—sometimes, there is 
vomiting very early in the attack, with singultus, and pain on pressure 
at the pit of the stomach. The urine is scanty and high coloured ; its 
evacuation is attended with difficulty and with scalding pain.” 

‘‘ In aggravation of the appearances detailed already, there arise a 
greater degree of increased heat, as-ascertained by the thermometer, 
and more violent pain of the head, vehement throbbing of the caro- 
lids, with ‘a sense of tightness over the eyes as from the binding of 
acord’—occasionally confusion—delirium—vertigo—loss of vision— 
tinnitus aurium. The pupil of the eye is contracted. Sometimes 
there is a dry cough, with heat and soreness of the fauces. The pain 
at the preecordia is urgent, especially on pressure ; and is attended 
by great anxiety, oppression, deep sighing, and the sensation of 
intense heat. Nausea succeeds: it often comes on very early in the 
attack, and increases to a vomiting of the contents of the stomach ; 
which sometimes rejects, almost immediately, whatever is received, 
wih little alteration or addition, except of a viscid mucus, ofien 
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secreted in an astonishing quantity. Drowsiness is very common, 
but there is no sleep—and the continual restlessness is peculiarly dis. 
tressing. 

** When great determination takes place to the liver, there is some. 
times acute painin the right side. A yellowness of the skin, first 
discoverable in the eyes,, with a similar tinge in the urine, and in the 
serum of blisters, will occasionally sepervene. Or, in its place, a 
vomiting and purging of dark-coloured bile, with other morbid 
secretions, which resemble tar or molasses.” 


This is the first stage, and these symptoms will be recog- 
nized by every medical student as acknowledged by all writers 
on the Yellow Fever, although some do not allow them to 
occur regularly, from the error we have already noticed, and 
shall more perfectly explain hereafter. In the mean time be it 
understood, that the above symptoms, with various degrees of 
aggravation, distinguish the true Yellow Fever. Let us pro- 
ceed to the next stage. 


‘** But in a case to which no adequate means have been applied, 
within twelve, twenty-four, or thirty-six hours, or perhaps, after a 
longer but indefinite period, a different condition of things presents 
itself to view, constituting the commencement of a second stage of 
the disease. 

‘‘ Many of the more urgent symptoms have probably declined. 
The patient is generally free from pain—sometimes perfectly tranquil, 
at others very restless. The heat on the surface subsides—a chillness 
often prevails, and the skin is partially damp. The head-ache is 
less severe, the pulse becomes softer, and is evidently sinking. The 
eyes, from a fiery redness, are now duil, and suffused with moisture 
—the pupil dilated. There is sometimes great drowsiness, but no 
refreshing sleep. The urine continues to be discharged in small 
quantity. The tongue is dry, hot, furred, discoloured, and tremuious. 
If spontaneous evacuations from the bowels take place, they are 
black and fetid. 

« The coolness and moisture of the skin, together with the general 
abatement of pain, so much assume the appearance of a remission of 
fever, as to have given great hope tothe anxious solicitude of the 
inexperienced practitioner. But they bespeak the commencement of 
other symptoms, which are full of danger.” 


The inflammatory stage had exhausted the system, debility 
and dissolution rapidly ensue. 

But we must confess that the description given of the first 
stage of the Marsh Fever, as it occurred at Cariacou, one of 
the Grenadines, in 1812, resembles so nearly the first stage of 
the Yellow Fever detailed above, as to afford scarcely any 
terion of discrimination. For instance— 
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sppetite, with a general sens¢ of weakness, preceded the formal pa- 
roxysm ; Which commenced with chills, followed by asevere cold 
shivering, small and quick pulse, and great thirst. After two or three 
hours the skin became intensely hot: severe head-ach occurred— 
sometimes delirium—pains in the trunk and extremities—great anxiety 
—hurried respiration—costiveness and bilious vomiting ;—the tongue 
became white and dry—the mouth parched and hot, and there was 
pain in the right hypochondrium. The paroxysm generally subsided 
in four or five hours, without any perceptible increase of perspiration, 
or other critical appearance ; in all cases leaving the patient extremely 
debilitated, and mach depressed in spirits.” 


Mr. Dickinson himself observes the resemblance of these 
ymptoms to those of the Yellow Fever, and says, tiat he was 
interrogated on the subject.. We learn only from induction 
what led him to conceive that they indicated an Idiopathic 
ever. Neither has he given the usual symptoms of the 
Marsh Fever, that his readers might contrast them with those 
recorded of the first and second stages of the Yellow Fever. 
We shall endeavour to supply the defect, as it is a very impor- 
antone. The Marsh Fever, Amphimeria Patudosa of Sauvage, 
Febris Paludum of Pringle, BEGiINs with a sense of debility, 
inda very great lowness of spirits. (We beg to point out this 
peculiarity as a decisive diagnosis.) These symptoms are fol- 
lowed by rigours or chilly shiverings, dizziness, nausea, acute 
pains in the head and loins, trembling of the hands, pale 
countenaneé, (this again is distinctive,) eyes dull- and heavy, 
pulse quick and small, the breath generally dificult and inter- 

. tupted with hiceough. The resemblance with the second stage 
if the Yellow Fever, and the cause of the error above alluded 
, are now sufficiently evident. This disease, as it occurred 
 Cariacou, put on an unusual type, and was distinguished 


' irom the other, rather by considering the subjects of the attack, 
( ind the peculiarities of the place, than by any medical criteria. 
; Aud these certainly afford grounds for very accurate discri- 
f (ay Vnation, The subjects then of the Yellow Fever are always 


iW comers, in high health and spirits, indulging after a long 
‘age In every excess, exposing themselves to the ardent rays 
fa tropical sun, and quenching a burning thirst by drinking 
leely of spirituous mixtures. Hence among soldiers and sailors 
iewly arrived in the West Indies, this fever rages so generally, 
‘to carry with it the appearance of being contagious ; but it 
never communicated to the attendants who have been some- 
‘he resident, and whose habits have been already sufficiently : 
ered. Therefore, those who land debilitated from formes 


« Pain in the head—vertigo—nausea—languor—lassitude— loss of 
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disease, also escape. Nay, an attack of Marsh Fever, from 
the exhaustion it produces, is a sure prophylactic, whilst on 
the contrary, from the same cause, an attack of the- Yellow 
Fever renders the subject more liable to one of the other. 
Hence, too, no person is ever attacked by the Yellow Fever 
twice during the same residence. It is needless to add, that 
whilst the Yellow Fever may occur wherever the heat is suffi- 
ciently intense, the other can only take place in consequence 
of peculiar local circumstances—overflowed vegetative soil. 
~Presuming that the disease itself is now clearly distin- 
guished, we shall proceed to the mode of cure, which will 
rarely fail when attempted in time. This we give in a letter 
from Grenada, where the symptoms are again detailed, the 
causes of it, and that of the Marsh Fever, and the peculiarity 
of the latter only attacking all classes noticed. 


«© «The Yellow Fever of 1816 attacked new comers almost exclu- 
sively. A few instances occurred among those who had been three or 
four years in the country, but they wereall of them young men of 
robust and ful] habits. Negroes and coloured persons made no part of 
the number attacked. 

«« ¢ The fever was continued in its form, and of most rapid progress; 
never lasting longer than five days, and seldom so long. Deathor 
recovery was always looked for on the 5th day. 

«© «The leading symptoms were severe head-ach, giddiness, in- 
flamed and watery eye ; tongue, at first white, gradually furred, and 


‘finally of a dark brown. Constant thirst; hot, dry skin. Pain 


throughout the body ; commencing in the back, and extending down 
the thighs to the calves of the legs. Pain and sickness at the stomach, 
with constant retching, and great oppression at the przcordia. The 
pulse full, strong, and hard. Urine high coloured. No stool with- 
out medicine. | : 

«¢ © Theskin sometimes became yellow, but not until the decline of 
the fever; and even then, it was more of a dusky brown hoe than 
strictly yellow. not at all like the yellowness from the suffusion of bile. 

‘‘ «The head, when opened, shewed signs of inflammation, The 
stomach was always inflamed. The liver, generally, a mass of disease. 
The inside of the stomach contained a fluid like coffee grounds. 
Small pustules, containing purulent matter, were observed in the 
stomach ; likewise abrasions of the inner coat. 

«< « Bleeding, early and largely ;—purging ;—cold application 
the whole body, which was always kept uncovered and exposed (0 
the air ;—cold drinks, blisters to the head and pit of the stomach 
were the remedies employed. 

«« « When these means were early resorted to, the patient almost 
always recovered. , 

‘« « The exciting cause of the fever seemed to be, exposure to the 
sun, aud the free use of ardent spirits, with sudden changes of tem 













































perature. Those who suffered most were sailors, who were all day 
long with their bodies immersed in water to the middle, and the head 
exposed to the rays of the sun, sometimes without a hat. 

« ¢ All the young men who were employed in taking an account of 
lumber or goods landed, were attacked: I mean those who were 
new comers, or who had been but a few years in the climate. There 
were no relapses ; no second attacks. 

«+» Since the fever of 1816, during the first months of 1817, we bad 
an immense fallof rain ; and the consequence has been, that for the 
last three or four months we have had Remittent and Intermittent 
Feyers, which attack all classes of subjects.’ ” | 


Mr. Dickinson has, therefore, the credit of first distinguish- 
ing the Yellow Fever from the Marsh Fever, and we perceive 
his accuracy in marking the subjects of attack,enabled him to 
know that the disease at Cariacou was of the latter description, 
although it so strongly resembled the first. He is, however, 
by no means a clear writer. The same opinion, almost in the 
same words, is frequently repeated, and we miss that Lucidus 
Ordo, which will often illaminate the most obscure subject. 
Still his work should be put into the hands of every person 
intended for the West-India Islands, or our Eastern possessions. 
Nor can we conclude this subject with more advantage to the 
public, than by inserting the mode of treating the late epide- 
mic at Calcutta, where copious bleeding has been found equally 
successful, 


‘‘ Treatment of the Epidemic in the Provinces sulject to Calcutta. 


“ The Right Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased to give pub- 
lication to the following letter from the Medical Officer in charge of 
ihe native field hospital with the centre division of the grand army, 
ttlative to the treatment which had been found most efficacious during 
ibe prevalence of the alarming epidemic that has lately visited the 
amy in its course through the provinces subject to the Presidency of 
Fort William. 

“My pear S1r,—In compliance with your request to give you in- 
ructions for the treatment of the disease which prevails in camp, 
om the circumstance of your being frequently detached from the 
Td without medical assistance, 1 give you a statement with much 
pleasure, 7 

‘« The symptoms are as follow :—Violent vomiting and purging of 
vatery matter, spasmodic cramp in the extremities extending to the 
*tominal and muscles of the chest, a collapsed countenance, the 
Popil and the white of the eye covered with a thick film, a suffusion 
% blood and turgidity of their vessels, the eye at length sinks into its 
“cket and immediately becomes fixed. The extremities now become 
‘old, and the pulse is not to be felt, and indeed the energy and action 
* the heart are considerably diminished. 

No 253, Fol. 5G, June, 1819. Ce 
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354 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘¢ The first man I saw thus affected, was treated with three grains 
of calomel and a quarter of a grain of opium every two hours, with 
frequent draughts of brandy and water, aud other stimulants ; the man 
died, and I opened him on the same evening. 

“© I found the stomach partly filled with muddy water, the bowels 
were empty, and considerably inflated with air, hardly any bile in the 
gall bladder, none in the biliary ducts : there was general inflammation 
of the bowels, liver, stomach, and lungs. 

“* These were indications to follow a directly opposite mode of 
treatment. Consequently, on assuming charge of the native hospital 
for the reception of camp followers, and public establishments, on the 
16th of this month, 110 patients were admitted with the symptoms I 
have described. ‘ 

‘* T immediately gave to each patient fifteen grains of calomel, 
which I dropped on the tongue, and washed it down with sixty 
drops of landanum and twenty drops of peppermint in two ounces of 
water. 

‘* Before I go further, it will be necessary to mention to you, that 
laudanum, in a large dose of sixty drops, is nct a stimuiant but a se- 
dative, whereas laudanum, from fifteen drops to twenty and thirty, 
is stimulant, the former produces sound sleep, removes spasm and irri- 
tabity, whilst the latter excites considerable uneasiness and convulsive 
startings. 

** It will appear the more remarkable to you, when I also mention 
that the variation of a dose of calomel bas the same effects. 

‘* Calomel in a dose from five, eight, to ten grains, excites lassi- 
tude, sickness, irritation of the bowels, and on account of its being a 
stimulant, acts as a good purgative ; but calomel in a dose from fifteen 
grains to twenty is a sedative, allays vomiting, removes spasm, sends 
the patient to sleep, and produces one or two motions. 

‘© You will now observe on what principle I treated my patients ; 
not on a plan of giving powerful stimulants, but on one which at once 
removes the irritability and spasm, composes the stomach and the 
bowels, produces sleep and tranquillity of the mind, excites the secre- 

tion of the liver, and prevents the progress of inflammation. 

«¢ On the second day it was, indeed, a consolatory sight to observe 
the wonderful change. 

«« The vomiting and the purging had stopped, the spasms removed ; 


with general moisture on the skin, they had experienced sound sleep, 


and the pulse had returned to the wrist. i 

“«« T now gave thirty grains of jalap, which effected one or two bilious 
motions. Of one hundred and ten men I only lost two, and those 
were decrepid aged men, in whom the vital energies were at once ¢X- 


tinguished ; the remaining one hundred and eight I had the good for; — 


tune to see all recover. 
‘* In the treatment of Europeans, however, I should strongly re 


commend copious bleeding, and never less than twenty grains of calo- 
mel with sixty drops of landanum and twenty drops of peppermint : 
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‘wo ounces of water; and on the spasm attacking the abdomen, the 
application of a large blister. 

«“ Should the blister fail in drawing, and the blood not flow from 
the veins, immersion in the warm bath will have the most beneficial 
effects. Should the warm bath got be procurable, warm frictions 
and pots of warm water thrown over the patient will produce an 
equally favourable result in bringing about the re-action of the cir- 
culating system. 

« When the purging and vomiting are incessant, as well as violent, 
we ought never to be alarmed in giving as far as eighty drops of 
landanum with twenty drops of peppermint and twenty. grains of 
calomel, and injecting forty drops of Jaudanum in conjee by enema. 

“A few hours determine the safety of the patient, therefore these 
few hours must not be lostin an undetermined manner and by small 
and useless doses. 

‘ After the first shock is over, that is, after three or four hours, if 
there is much spasm and irritability remaining, the dose of calomel 
and draught must be repeated, the patient will then fall into sound 
sleep and awaken nearly recoverd. 

“ The after treatment will only be to keep the bowels regularly 
open with calomel and jalap, and to give occasionally sixty drops of 
ludanum to promote sleep. It is, however, to be remembered, 
that it would be an error, and do considerable harm to bleed persons 
who are weak, worn down by disease, and aged. 

“ The most urgent symptoms in this disease are violent thirst, and 
dreadful sensation of burning heat in the bowels and pit of the stomach. 
The frequent and lamentable call for cold water should never be sa- 
tisfied, for I observed many unfortunate camp followers, who had 
died in the act of drinking. I therefore gave warm conjee, and by 
the means of seatries, prevented any water being taken into the hospital. 

‘“ Hiccough is nota dangerous symptom in this disease, for there 
~ hardly a patient recovered without saffering this spasmodic irrita- 

Uity, 
_“ Tamof opinion, that unless a patient takes these remedies with- 
insix hours after the attack, the case is hopeless ; at least I only 
recovered ten patients with the regular form of the disease afier a 
_ lapse of time ; and in those the symptoms were peculiarly 
mild, | 

“ Ttis of the greatest importance to bear in mind the necessity of 
Wing calomel in powder instead of pills, for I have known many 
‘stances where pills were passed though the patient in the same state 
and form they where taken intothe stomach. This point therefore is 
of such high importance, that in fever, dysentery, but above all, in 
biscomplaint, by which a patient is carried off in twelve, at farthest 
itty hours after the attack, from which circumstance it becomes 
icessary to affect the system immediately ; otherwise, if this point 
should be overlooked, the chief object in the operation of the medi- 
“N@ may be frustrated and the patient lost. 

“It ison this principle 1 recommend laudanum in preference to 
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opium, Ohne is directly active in its operation, but the other has to 
undergo the process of dissolving ; or perhaps never dissolving, passes 
through the system in the same state it was taken intothe stomach 
without producing any effect whatever. 4 

** Tam soconvinced of what I now assert and recommend, that 
for these last three years I have never used any medicine in the form 
of pills ; and I looked back tothe day when I first discovered this 
error in practice as one great improvement in the treatment of acute 
diseases. 

“* Reading over the foregoing, I find I have neglected to mention 
the use of peppermint in co-operation with Jaudanum. The reason J 
prescribed it was, from its known good qualities in expelling air from 
inflated bowels and stomach, and I have always found it have that 
effect in the most desirable manner. 

‘* That this disease is not infectious, 1 am perfectly convinced, 
All my attendants upon the sick have escaped the disease, and J have 
more particularly at all hours of the day and night respired the atmos- 
phere of a crowded hospital with impunity. 

** But I fancy there has been a combination of causes. Perhaps 
one of the principal was the sudden changes of atmospherical tempe- 
ratare, for I never knew the thermometer vary so much as it has this 
season. J 

‘* In the morning at day-break it stood at 58 deg.: at one o'clock 
O6 deg. a variation of 44 deg. in six hours and a half. 

‘* [ must beg leave, however, to decline at present entering into 
the causes of this disease. From recent investigation and circum- 
stances it has put on more the appearance of being epidemic, than it 
did on the commencement ; but as I have leisure, I trust I shall be 
able to correct any error in this letter, which is written during the 


pressure of other business. 
(Signed) FREDERICK CORBYN, 
Assistant Surgeon, in charge of the Native Hospital, 
Centre Division of the Army. 


‘* Camp Eritch, Nov. 26, 1817.” 
eT 


Eudoxia : Daughter of Belisarius. A Novel. Translated from 
the Spanish of Don Pedro Montegnon. By Charles Hervey 
Smith. 2 vols. 12mo. Stockdale, Pall Mall, London. 1818. 


Ficrion seems ever to have been the source of literary amuse- 
ment. The realities are seldom known, still less frequently 
recorded. If they were, they would generally exhibit catas- 
trophies not agreeable, and reflections too melancholy to be 
pleasing. Virtue here does not meet with its sure reward. 
Its support is derived from hope, which points out a distant. 
but not uncertain time, when a regular perseverance in well 
doing will produce the desired effect. In romance, on the 
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contrary, the hero and the heroine first pass through the ordeal 
of adversity, and become, at last, perfectly happy. Just when 
they have reached the summit of their wishes, the scene ends, 
the green curtain drops, and we are at liberty to suppose the 
happy couple closing.a long life in uninterrupted felicity. 
Then we flatter ourselves that such will soon be our own case, 
that the troubles which now surround us will soon pass away, 
that the halcyon is about to construct her floating nest, and the 
sea remain calm until she needs it no longer. It would, how- 
ever, be far more accurate to expect ourselves, and to teach 
others to expect, a constant mixture of good and ill, in which 
the first will never so far predominate as to attach us entirely 
to this life, nor the latter, so as to render our existence insup- 
portable. Whilst by our own follies and vices, our misfortunes 
may be much increased, and our miseries embittered ; by vir- 
tuous exertion our comforts may be improved, and a steady 
tranquillity obtained under trials the most severe. 

In the Spanish Novel before us something of this is pour- 
trayed. Eudoxia is the daughter of Belisarius, and the time 


in which the drama commences, is when news arrived at Con- | 


stantinople of his victory over the Gothic King, Vitiges, whom 
he made prisoner in the year 539. On this occasion, Belisarius 
is represented as intending his daughter for Basilides, one of 
the officers of his army, she being already attached to Maximus, 
the son ofa poor, but noble Roman. She has for her governess, 
Domitila, a widow of excellent character and abilities, whilst 
her mother, Antonina, is represented as proud, passionate, and 
vain. Belisarius arrives at Constantinople, is disgraced, im- 
prisoned, and deprived of sight. ‘This proves the sincerity of 
the lovers, who, after a few trials in the true style of Spanish 
romance, are happily united. Unfortunately in the plan of 
this novel, history and chronology are alike unnecessarily vio- 
lated. Belisarius was not disgraced until twenty-four years 
after his victory over Vitiges, he was then a prisoner in his 
own palace for six months; but his innocence as to the con- 
spiracy of Marcellus afterwards appearing, he was restored to 
his fortunes and his liberty, lived eight months longer, and 
died in peace and prosperity. The tale of his being blinded, 
&c. is a modern fiction. His wife Antonina was one of the dis- 
graceful characters which pollute the page of history. She 
had no child by Belisarius, but a son Photus by a former hus- 
band. This son she endeavoured to murder, because he had 
detected her infamous amours, and-her husband she deluded 
by the most consummate art and hypocrisy. She survived 
him, and died in a convent. | 
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Having thus stated facts, let us return to fiction. The fable, 
then, for 'such it really is, becomes in the hands of Don Pedro, 
the vehicle of much sound sense. Like Cervantes, who, in 
Don Quixote, derides the flagellation of the Monks in the 
ridiculous mode of disenchanting dulcinea prescribed to Sancho, 
our author gravely lectures on the bad education given to the 
female sex in Spain. There is so much good sense in this lec- 
ture, that we shall give it at length, strongly recommending it 
to the consideration of our fair readers. 


‘* ¢ It is thought,’ answered Domitila, ‘ that women are sufficiently 
engaged in taking care of their children ; in acquiring good manners, 
and attending to economy ; and that we ought not to lose time in 
tudying sciences, foreign to our department, and not essential to 
our well-being. Doubtless, all girls are not in such situations as to 
be able to dedicate a portion of their time to study; yet there are 
many, who, by birth, are so circumstanced, as not only to render it 
useful, but proper. 

«« ¢ That mankind in general are prejudiced in this particular, must 
be inferred from the inefficiency of so many; even parents, priding 
themselves on their daughters’ acquirement of those arts which polish 
and perfect their outward appearance, neglect the sciences, which 
embellish their understanding. Scarcely does the most beautiful 
woman preserve grace and charms of person more than half her 
worldly career; she then perceives her estimation decrease, unless 
supported by the embellishments of science, and the knowledge 
acquired by education or private study ; since, although nature has 
differently organized our bodies, she has not deteriorated our souls, 
neither are our minds of inferior species, or our talents Jess capacious 
than those of men. 

«< «Time and darkness oversnadow the history of the Egyptians 
and their predecessors ; nor can the light of knowledge penetrate 
this gloom : few and unsatisfactory are the traditions which remain to 
us of their sciences and culture ; but Greece, which, after Egypt, 
first cultivated genius, saw its glorious efforts prosper in the production 
of celebrated women, who flourished in her state. Rome would have 
seen and admired many such, had the Romans (who founded theit 
glory in arms, and the ambition of commanding the whole world) 
stopped, during their career of conquest, to polish and civilize them- 
selves by the study of the liberal arts ; for when, in the leisure of 
peace, they dedicated themselves to instruction, it was apparent, by 
their progress, that they would have equalled, if not exceeded, the 
Greeks, in intellectual endowments ; but civil dissensions, and the 
wais which continually arose, disturbed these most happy times of the 
Republic, and gave place to a cruel domination, which debased their 
minds: then the state, oppressed by its own weight and grandeur, 
without the prop of its ancient courage and patriotism, yielded to 
the impetuosity of the barbarous nations who reduced it, and reverted 
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éo its ancient rudeness. Our sex again, in consequence, became in- 
volved in its former ignorance, and continue to be depreciated, because 
we are weak in comparison of themselves. 

“ But when men begin to appreciate humanity, and to detest war, 
if ever that happy time should arrive, when they place the chief 
happiness and glory of a nation in peace, in the cultivation of genius 
and the arts, then the prejudice which they have imbibed against our 
instruction will gradually dissipate ; then they will- find the influence 
of our increased erudition beneficial to themselves. With this change 
of sentiment, they will no longer prize our talents at such a low rate ; 
and the high esteem in which they hold their own strength and valour, 
will, in part, be diminished. The prejudices they still cherish against 
our capability arise, I conceive, from a supposition, that study would 
withdraw us from our principal occupations, and render us more con- 


ceited and loquacious ; that books are not proper for us, except those: 


on devotion, as we easily admit new opinions, and should probably 
imbibe pernicious ones, and therefore our curiosity might corrupt us ; 
that from a desire to appear learned, we should court society and 
dissipation. [t appears to me, that such instruction would rather con- 
tribute to draw forth the understandings of women from the clouds 
of error, than to render them learned and professors. Besides, should 
we not merit more indulgence for priding ourselves on knowledge, 
than on beauty, riches, or birth ? These are accidental blessings, 
whilst the former are acquired. But, in fact, men prefer beauty and 
dissipation, in women, to the sciences and wisdom : and a free inter- 
course with the ignorant aids dissipation much more than the modest 
deportment of the well-instructed and discreet. 

“ «Domestic occupations, various as they are, leave many leisure 
hours ; yet, to have neither relaxation nor rest from toil, fatigues 
less than a vacant mind, ignorant on what to fix theattention ; for, 
in such dispositions, if the amusements be not varied, the spirits 
become languid; and, such is the necessary effect of an injudicious 
pursuit of play, and other frivolous diversions. How much more 
beneficial a source of recreation would be the study of sciences and 
accomplishments, to such insipid pastimes! How much more con- 
ducive to their advantage to instruct their sons or daughters, and to 
eradicate in themselves many common errors and caprices! All their 
exertions would not then be restricted to the dressing-room ; they 
would not then entertain such a passion for extravagant fashions and 
omaments, often more costly than their circumstances can afford ; 
tor would they wanton in luxurious indulgences, but confine them- 
selves to modest elegance and neatness, and thereby render themselves 
More truly estimable and respectable in manners and in conversation. 

_“ *T have an ardent curiosity to hear what instruction you would 
give your children, Eudoxia.’ 

“ ¢ First, I would teach them arithmetic, which is the most useful 
ence, and, after morality, the most necessary, and constantly appli- 
‘able, by both sexes, in every family. I would next proceed to such 
‘ences as contribute to rectify the ideas and judgments, to assist the 
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‘ 
understanding in discerning truth, and in ascertaining some natural 
causes and effects with long and deep consideration ; and, should: [ 
observe in either of my children an extraordinary talent, I would not 
prevent their application to the particular study or accomplishment to 
which their genius and wishes pointed ’ . 

“ € You know that my husband, Ancilius, used to give me lessons 
in the same manner as your father, Belisarius, instructed you: | 
should consequently avail myself of the learning I then acquired to 
communicate it to my daugthers ; and should I find myself deficient 
I would procure able and respectable assistance.’ 

** © And would you not have them taught needle-work ?" 

** ¢ That indeed ought to be the ground-work of female education; 
it should be commenced from childhood, and acquired in preference 
to other knowledge, on account of its essential benefit to families, and 
to the very habits of women. I reckon an application to needle-work 
among the first qualifications of the sex. By this employment 
women avoid idleness, and do not allow their minds to be distracted 
by amusements and frivolities, whence originate domestic troubles 
and misfortunes ; and ] would further comprehend under the exercise 
of work, all domestic occupations, even to those which relate to 
cleanliness. The neat woman is estimable above all others ; and, by 
her notability, evinces a mind superior to sloth and indolence, | 


remember, as I was discoursing one day on this subject with a friend, 


she related an anecdote of a woman of family, who was very devout, 
and who, in order to exercise her children in humility, caused them to 
beemployed in all the domestic duties which are termed menial ; but! 
by no means insinuate that such means are requisite to make girls 
humble ; I allude to such only as would render them excellent mothers 
of families, and the natural effect of which would be, to create a par- 
tiality for useful and active employments, by the habitual exercise of 
them. The understanding and the heart cannot, however, be formed 
by bodily exertions : it is reason only which inspires gentle and mo- 
derate sentiments. I would, therefore, endeavour to temper and 
moderate the affections of my children by some such advice as the 
following : 
‘© «Tt is true, my children, that you are born noble and rich, nor is 
it necessary that you should employ yourselves in works of neatness ; 
but it will be well for you to be occasionally thus occupied, as you 
know not what futurity may bring forth : misfortunes are frequent in 
this world, neither riches nor rank are exempt from them ; that which 
happens to others may likewise to you ; as you have before your eyes 
many examples of noble and illustrious men, whoeither from the 
dislike of princes, failure of law-suits, from war, bad conduct, oF 
various propensities, have brought ruin on their families, and redvc 
them to very inferior circumstances ; and if from the misfortunes oF 
misconduct of your husband, such a calamity should overwhelm you, 
you would then reap the fruits of your industry, and meet it wit 
strength of mind. Increased wealth is often a motive for incre 


expenditure and ostentation ; and even the richest suffer difficulties 
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which require the industrious and economical attention of the mistress 
of afamily.’ ‘ Far then from neglecting to inspire girls with a par- 
tiality for needle-work and economy, mothers ought, ontbecontrary, 
to pay the greatest attention that these should be their principal cares. 
] would reserve the study of the sciences for the hours of relaxation." 
—Here they were interrupted by a loud clamour of voices, and hasty 
steps of servants passing and repassing ; when, rushing out to inquire 
the cause, they found that Antonina fancied her life endangered from 
the sting of a wasp.” 


From this long extract, our readers will also be enabled to 
estimate the freedom of the translation, and perceive that Mr. 
Smith has avoided that formal stiffness usual with those who 
are unaccustomed to tasks of this description. Indeed, the 
whole of this romance is sufficiently exemplified by the above 
instance. It is a series of moral essays, frequently in the 
form of dialogues. The sentiments expressed are just, and 
the language easy. There are no new reflections ; but such as 
have been frequently taught before, and can never be taught 
too often. 











More Broad Grins, or Mirth versus Melancholy. 12mo. Pp. 66. 
Lowndes, Bow Street, Covent Garden, London. 1819, 


Aye, too much of one thing, and thus we get to the dregs of 
the barrel. For in this little volume there is scarcely two Tales 
worth reading. ‘* Vat you Please” is certainly far the best, 
and amusing enough. The rest are generally old jokes of Joe 
Miller turned into verse, or some, doggrel political nonsense, 


whilst some of the attempts at wit are poor indeed. Exempli 
gratid. 


‘“« Tue SuBLIME. 


** Hgarp ye the Tempest’s solemn roar, 
Saw ye the Lightning's vivid flash, 
The angry Billows rise, 
As if Earth, Sea, and Skies, ° 
Would vanish, and appear no more, 
And nature shake convuls’d, and feel a crash ? 


‘* Or saw ye from the foaming Deep 
The Spirit of the Waters creep, 
In form so terrible, God wot ! 
Or hoary Neptune with his Queen, 
The buxom Amphitrite, I ween— 
If, Reader, you such sights have seeu, 
~——Egad you've seen—what I have not !”’ 
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Professor Monk, and Sir James Edward Snuth, President of 
the Linnean Society. 


Axsout the beginning of this month (June,) Mr. Monk distri- 
buted among his friends at Cambridge, a small pamphlet of 
fifty-four pages, which he entitles an Appendix to his Vindi- 
cation. In this he begins by saying, that he should decline 
publishing any answer to Sir J. Smith’s Defence, as the writer 
had thought fit so to conduct the controversy, as to render 
himself unworthy of any farther notice. ‘The Professor then 
points out those parts of the Defence which appear so highly 
objectionable. Among these are several instances of quotation 
designedly false. , 

Giving Sir James credit for a little moral integrity, we our- 
selves never doubted the accuracy of his quotation from the 
Professor’s Vindication, and we are distressed to find our cre- 
dulity so sadly abused. In like manner, we thought it possible 
that some of the eighteen Tutors might have used conciliatory 
language to the President, which his self-love induced him to 
construe into a retractation of their original opinions. The an- 
nexed document proves the fallacy of that opinion. We have 
been too candid. We are seriously shocked at perceiving the 
unwarrantable liberties Sir James has taken with the dead and 
the living. His reported conversation with Mr. Davies, re- 
specting Dr. Sibthorp’s Flora Graca, must be false. For Mr. 
Davies being himself librarian, had the power of ordering the 
volume at his own discretion. We did not know this to have 
been a regulation of the public library. Mr. Davies we did 
know, and knew him to be a man of such steady integrity and 
independence of mind, that we cannot conceive any temptation 
would have seduced him into a wilful falsehood. How much 
less, then, can we imagine him guilty of the needless, useless 
lie, as represented by the Linnean President. We have only 
to add, that the Professor totally disclaims having had any 
concern in the article of the Quarterly Review. We indeed 
considered Sir James’s conjecture so gross, as not to deserve 
any other notice than such as we gave it. The following are 
the concluding pages of the Appendix. 


«* Since the preceding sheets were written and printed, I have 
received the following note along with the annexed paper, both which 
I take the liberty of printing without comment. The signatures are 
given in the order of the original. ; 

“© Catherine Hall, Wednesday Morning. 
«« My Dear Sir, 
“ It is with great satisfaction that I forward to you the papel 
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which accompanies this note. Among those who signed that paper, 
there is but one feeling as to the fairness and integrity with which your 
‘ Vindication’ is drawn up, and as to the ability and good principles 
which pervade the whole. 

« Of the declaration now transmitted, you will of course make 
whatever use you may thing right. 

‘© With best wishes, I remain, 
** My dear Sir, 

** Your’s very truly, 

** THOMAS TURTON. 

« The Rev. Professor Monk.”’ | 
** Cambridge, May, 31, 1819. 

“ The undersigned Tutors of Colleges beg leave to assure Professor 
Monk, that they have read, with great indignation, the charge of 
wilful misrepresentation brought against him by Sir James Edward 
Smith, in his recent Pamphlet, and they are anxious to express their 
sentiments on the following very offensive passage in particular :— 

“ ¢ This remarkably coincides with the studied but very fallacious 
‘representation of Mr. Monk, in his seventy-eighth page, so laboured 
‘and so false, that if nobody else can judge of the matter in dispute, 
‘the Tutors themselves, whether acting with Mr. Monk or against 
‘him, cannot but see his true character with their own eyes.’ 

“ They feel it incumbent upon them, in justice to Professor 
Monk, to testify that they are fully satisfied of the correctness of Pro- 
fessor Monk’s statement, and they also take this opportunity of 
declaring that their original views of the subject in question remain 
unchanged. (Signed by) 


S. Berney Vince, J. W. Geldart, 
John Brown, Thomas Shelford, 
J. D. Hustler, Wm. Mandel, 

T. Calvert, Thomus Turton, 
T. W. Hornbuckle, Wm. Hustler, 

R. Tatham, Joseph Shaw, 
Samuel Tillbrook, Wm. Young, 
Wm. French, Walter Gee. 

B, Chapman, 
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Observations on the State of Ireland, &c. &c. By J.C. Curwen, 
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(Continued from p. 218.) 





From Macroom Mr. Curwen proceeded, on the 13th of Sep- 
mber, 1813, towards the city of Cork. The valley through 
which he travelled appeared to be of a fertile description, the 
*enery beautiful, and a complete contrast to the wild and 
‘uren mountains of Kerry, through which he had passed but 
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phant air with which some of the public prints of that city sought 
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a few days before. In the vicinity of Cork he found lands je: 
at no less than ten pounds an acre. On entering the city he 
encountered a funeral—the Irish cry frightened his horses. 
This occurrence gives occasion for a long extract from Spen. 
cer’s View of Ireland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who 
derives the origin of the Irish cry from the barbarians of 
Scythia. In a few pages after this quotation, we find another 
from Fynes Moryson, on the diet. used by the people of Cork 
in his day. Party animosities he observed to be carried toa 
great height in Cork, and he appears to have been drawn into 
the vortex—by his unsuppressed indignation at “ the trium- 














to extol an advantage, supposed to have been gained over the — 
Allies by Buonaparte.” : | 
If Mr. Curwen had lived in Ireland during the last thirty 
vears, he would have witnessed indications of this nature from 
the party opposed to the British government and religion, quite _ 
sufficient to convince him of the necessity for the utmost exer- © 
tions of an opposite party, to preserve the law, religion, and ~ 
property of the country from being utterly destroyed. In this © 
case he would not have fallen into the common-place lamenta- | 
tion of the existence of party, so frequently used by party men ~ 
of the very worst description. He might justly lament the — 
necessity of a second party being called into action by the | 
aggressions of the first, and by the instance he gives of the © 
disaffected prints of Cork, magnifying the successes of the © 
Corsican tyrant, he proves the necessity, as well as apologizes | 
for the existence, of that strong Protestant party in Cork, which, 
from the days of the great Lord Inchiquin, has most effec- | 
tually curbed the disaffected in that part of the province of 
Munster. | 
From Cork, this traveller proceeded to Fermoy, a remarkably Wy 
thriving town, belonging to Mr. Anderson, a spirited Scots- | 
man, who settled in that neighbourhood many years ago, and 
acquired a great property in it. His account of this place gm | 
deserves to be transcribed, as an additional instance of the p 
value of even a single British settler in Ireland. | iE 



























“« Fermoy is an object of no common interest, as it affords an 
instance of what improvements may be accomplished, even by the 
spirit, intelligence, and perseverance of one single individual. Pre- 
vious to the sale of the estate by Lord Barrymore, Fermoy w24 
poor contemptible place, and so it might have continued, bad it se 
fortunately changed hands, for though it has no local advantages for 
trade, its situation on the banks of the BLackwaTEnr is very mvitit 
and beautiful. 
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«© The exorbitant demand for ground on which to build barracks at 
Cork, suspended the plans proposed there by government, and 
afforded Mr. Anderson an opportunity to make offer of a situation at 
Fermoy for this purpose, and in the mean time to erect temporary 
barracks at his own expense. These propositions were accepted, and 
the event fully answered Mr. Anderson’s expectations. A town has 
grisen as if by magic—the streets spacious—the plan regular—houses 
neat—and the whole being white-washed, gives it the air of great 
cleanliness and life. Here are also an extensive brewery, a manufac- 
tory of carriages and agricultural implements, woollen and paper 
mills. Nor is Fermoy withont its bank, (which, with its chief con- 
ductor, has since suffered heavily ly the pressure of the times in our 
transit from war to peace.) Mr. Anderson, in becoming a party in 
all undertakings, gives such support, animation, and confidence to 
the whole, that it is impossible to remain indifferent to what relates 
individually to a gentleman, who has been so eminently useful to his 
(adopted) country.” ; : 


The circumstances which occurred since at Fermoy, and 
which might have been but too certainly expected at a place 
suddenly created by a war, have not detracted from the spi- 
ited proprietor’s merit or character, who, it is to be hoped, 
will rise from his difficulties with the general reviving prospe- 
ity of the country. From the expulsion of the Spanish 
invaders, and the extinction of the Popish interest in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, the County of Cork has been, with the 
exception of the province of Ulster, the most favoured spot in 
lreland for British settlers. Among these was the celebrated 
Richard Boyle, afterwards Earl of Cork, and the ancestor of 
many noble families. He landed in Dublin at the age of 
twenty-two, in the year 1588, with a few pounds in his pocket, 
and died on the 15th of September, 1642, possessed of im- 
mense estates, acquired by the most honourable means, and 
improved to such an astonishing degree by his indefatigable 
exertions, that when Oliver Cromwell saw them after the 
greater part of Ireland had been laid waste by the civil wars, 
le declared that if there had been an Earl of Cork in every 
province, it would have been impossible for the Irish to have 
used a rebellion. ‘ 

_In his letter from Cork at this time, Mr. Curwen gives the 
‘lowing true picture of the mischiefs arising from the act of 
1793, which admitted the Popish rabble of lreland to exercise 
the right of elective franchise, as forty shilling freeholders. 
(ls well known that the sum of forty shillings being equivalent 
‘twenty pounds a year in the reign of Henry the Sixth, is no 
‘tndard by which the respectability of electors may be rated 
‘the present time, particularly in a state of morals and reli- 
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gion, in which the peasant is ready to swear that the very hut 
which covers him with less comfort than the canopy of heaven 
does the Neapolitan lazaroni, is a property entitling him to a 
voice in the election of legislators. 


“ Something like universal suffrage,” (says Mr. Curwen,) “ pre- 
vails in very many parts of Ireland. ‘he power of creating free- 
holders is almost unlimited. It is done by deed, for qualification 
there is none: so that the right to vote is unconnected with property, 
further than the individual's cabin residence, which isall that is requir- 
ed. But so far are these wretched individuals from receiving benefit 
from their inapposite distinction of freemen, (one of the acureve- 
MENTs Of the emancipators,) or consideration for their votes, that it 
operates acontrary way, and putsthem to expense and loss of time, 
without the privilege of having any choice. Ruin would inevitably 
overtake him who should dare to presume to have any opinion but 
that dictated to him by his landlord.” 


In some places, however, this profligate rabble have other 
dictators than their landlords. In the County of Tipperary, and 
other places, they are guided by the Romish Priests, and now 
that the office of coroner is found to be in the gift of the ma- 
jority of these refined judges of the qualifications of an officer 
of the crown, the candidates to ensure success must be Catholic 
Emancipators, and potent swallowers of whiskey. The fact 
is, that some important change must soon be made in the qua- 
lifications of Jrish electors, or the representation of the Island 
will devolve into the hands of the Romish Clergy, and the 
most unqualified portion of their adherents. At the present 
day, FIFTY POUNDS a year should be the lowest qualification of 
an Irish voter. 

In the thirty-seventh letter, dated at Lismore, on the 15th 
of September, we have a protest against the potatoe. Cobbett 
has told us that “ this root being composed of earth and straw, ts 
deteriorating both to mind and body.” Mr. Curwen adds, that 
although as a security against famine it is invaluable, it is not 
desirable, because it affords means of subsistence to man with- 
out that exertion he cught daily to make for the preservation 
of his health and faculties. 

Now it may be reasonably asked, what other kind of food 
requires daily exertion to procure it? And is the potatoe to be 
condemned on no other grounds than because, by means of It, 
fifteen Irishmen may be maintained by the same extent of 
ground required for the support of a single English manu- 
facturer? Is not this a singularly happy circumstance for 3 
country, overflowing as Mr. Curwen says, with a superabud- 
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dant population—when Gop sends such a profusion of food to 
maintain this population, will dust and ashes, in the very per- 
verseness Of insanity or infidelity, lament in one sentence a 
sofusion of human food, and in the next, an overflowing 
population? ‘The Irish peasant enjoys as much strength, and 
more health, on his potatoe, as the English manufacturer on his 
hacon and beer, bread and cheese ; but Messrs. Malthus and 
Cobbett, and Curwen, would multiply his wants to increase his 
happiness, and weep at beholding him feast upon a simple 
luxury, more agreeable to his palate, and certainly more con- 
ducive to his health, than the richest animal food, and the 
strongest malt liquors. An extract from the Statistical Survey 
of the United Parishes of Kilrush, Kilparagh, Killard, May- 
asta, and Kilballyhone, in the second volume of Shaw 
Mason’s useful work, (published for Longman, Hurst, and Co. 
London, 1816,) may throw some light on this important sub- 
ject. 


“© Foon. 

“ From the local circumstances of these parishes, it must have 
already appeared that it is abundantly supplied with provisions. The 
eastern part of the County (Clare) being remarkable for some of the 
best sheep walks in the province, and the midlands and Shannon side 


containing many first-rate stock farms, both for rearing and fat- 


tening black cattle. Pork is produced in great quantities, and pre- 
pared for exportation here; all kinds of fowl, both wild and domestic, 
ae abundant. The sea is also an inexhaustible resource for the 
maintenance of the population of this union, and the neighbouring 
districts. The mouth of Shragh river, at Dunbeg, produces very fine 
simon and trout. The banks of Baltard afford turbot, cod, haddock, 
ling, doree, mackarel, whiting, pollock, and other fish in great per- 
fection and abundance. The other bays and creeks of the Shannon 
aid Ocean furnish flat fish of various kinds, with crabs, lobsters, 
sirimps, oysters, cockles, muscles, and razor fish, whilst the cliffs of 
Clahansevan and Danlick, are remarkable for very fine samphire, 
those of Baltard for mushrooms, and the different strands for dilish and 
aver, or sloke, which latter is particularly excellent here. 

“ With all this profusion of food of the most exquisite kind, it may 
pethaps puzzle the political economist to hear that the greater part of 
theinhabitants of this rich and populous district live upon POTATOES 
aid MILK. The inhabitants of the town of Kilrush may perhaps be 
*\cepted, but a great proportion of the landholders, (the amount of the 
population of these five united parishes in Decemler, 1813, was 17,242,) 
“ll their ows, CALVES, LAMBS, POULTRY, PORK, and BUTTER, living 
‘ad thriving upon eggs, shell fish, potatoes, buttermilk, and salt. 

“ Many of these people give their daughters marriage portions, 
‘nounting to an hundred guineas. They ride to mass on Sundays on 
300d horses, with their wives behind them on comfortable piilions- 
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wear decent frieze clothes, and (as the usual indication of wealth here) 
haye brick chimneys on their (mud wail) houses. The fact is, thar 
THE POTATOE AFFORDS SUFFICIENT NOURISHMENT TO THEM; and 
any thing farther in the way of food, whether it be turbot or mutton, 
smoked dog fish or salt, is LuxuRY ;—pleasant or necessary to those 
who accustom themselves to such indulgences, but UTTERLY unne- 
CESSARY TO THOSE WHO DISREGARD THEM.” 


From Fermoy Mr. Curwen proceeded through Cappoguin, 
near Dungarvan, passing without noticing the beautiful resj- 
dence of the present Sir Christopher, and the late Sir Richard 
Musgrave, Baronet, who was at that time living, and engaged 


-in an active defence of the British Constitution against the 


machinations of the “ Catholic Board.” 

Here, again, he deplores the existence of tithes, and is 
quite melancholy in dilating on an evil for which he professes 
his total inability to suggest any practical remedy. In the 
course of the volume, however, he insinuates that the trans- 
ferring them to the Romish Clergy, by the establishment of 
their religion, would be a measure of incalculable utility to 
Ireland. Sir Richard Musgrave would have argued this point 
with him, had he had the good fortune to spend a day with 
that true friend of Ireland, at his residence in this part of the 
country. On this subject our readers would do well to consult 
the History of the different Rebellions in Ireland, published 
under the government of the Marquis Cornwallis, by Sir 
Richard Musgrave, as well as his admirable publications in the 
Protestant Advocate, and other publications, signed VeRax, 
MELANCTAON, and CRANMER. 

The tourist arrived in Waterford on the 16th of September. 
He tells us that he heard there that when King William first 
got sight of Waterford, on coming to Ireland, that Prince ob- 
served that it was a country worth fighting for; a true observa- 
tion, and it would have been then finally fought for, had the 
principles of the British Constitution been steadily maintained 
in it for the Jast forty years. During the latter period, the 
English oppositionists playing the same game with the Irish 
ecclesiastics, which ruined this country in the reign of Charles 


the First, have really revived a spirit of hatred to the British go- | 


vernment and religion, which had nearly been extinguished, and 
by creating a necessity for a vacillation in the government of 
Ireland, flirting with these people fondly at one time, and aga! 


repelling them when their embraces became dangerous, they 


have excited two rebellions, and a third was only prevented by the 
fall of the Corsican usurper, followed by fever and famine. 


So 


that instead of being suffered quietly toamalgamate into one body 
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with their Protestant and British fellow-subjects, (as they were 
beginning to do in the year 1778) they are now a disappointed, 
unhappy race of men, requiring a strong and steady hand to 
keep them within the bounds of their duty and true interest. 

“ If I raise my voice against Popery,” said the present 
Bishop of Meath, ina letter to Lord Fingal, “ it is because 
I know it to be the old standing demon of Ireland which has 
so long kept us from coalescing and blending into one people.”’ 
This learned prelate’s authority ought to have some weight 
with Mr. Curwen, who appears to have been almost domesti- 
cated at Ardbraccan Palace, and he will recollect that the 
Bishop of Meath has, by his most laudable example, shewn 
the Irish Romanists how they may emancipate themselves, and 
become eligible to the highest offices in the state. 


(To be continued.) . 





~—_-— 


Double Entry by Single, a New Method of Book-Keeping 
applicable to all Kinds of Business ; and exemplified in Five 
Sets of Books. By F. W. Cronhelm. -tto. Pp. 337, 
Longman and Co. London. 


Tue advantages which this new system offers will be best ex- 
plained by a comparison of its leading features with those of 
the two systems hitherto adopted in accounts. Single and 
double entry are terms which but partially describe these 
methods, referring not to the entire number of entries, but 
to those in the ledgeronly. In single entry, each transaction 
requires two entries, one in the day-book, and one in the ledger. 
In double entry, or the Italian method, each transaction re- 
quires four entries ; one in the waste-book, one in the journal, 
andtwo in the ledger. ‘The modern plan of journalizing oc- 
casionally reduces one of the entries in the ledger to the frac- 
tion of a collective counter entry, but this occasions among 
other inconveniencies, new repetitions in another quarter. 
Hence single entry is shortand simple, but imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, whilst double entry is complete and systematic, 
but laborious and complicated. This new method excludes 
what is defective, and combines what is advantageous in each 
of the others. It obtains by two entries the same results as 
the Italian method by four---it possesses the brevity of single 
eatry without its imperfections, and the proof of double entry 
Without its repetitions. It has no introductory entries, no 
Mtermediate book between the day-book and ledger. All its 
lay-books being arranged on the plan of debit and credit, 
they are not merely, as in single entry, records of persona} 
No. 253, Vol. 56, June, 1819. Dd 
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transactions ; but each of them is a regular account, shewing 
the balance of merchandise, of cash, of bills receivable, or of 
bills payable. This new method is, therefore, ‘single entry 
in form, and double entry in principle, obtaining every result 
of the [talian method, with a saving of the whole journal, and of 
all the counter entries in the ledger. We consider this book 
unquestionably the best adapted for current business, and 
for the general purposes of trade. 
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FO THE HON. HENRY GRATTAN, M.P. 
(Concluded from p. 279). 


Tur following observations, betray such an ignorance of human 
nature, and of the events of past ages, that I can scarcely believe that 
any man possessing only the common means of information, could have 
made it. 

‘** It was said, if thé Catholics be redressed, they will o®rturn the 
state ; and in the exercise of liberty attempt the re-establishment of 
their former domination. But that assertion was fundamentally wrong. 
It would be tb suppose mankind born with the love of a certain church 
and religion ; wedded to a certain creed ; and rather struggling for 
the preservation of his church, than ihe common rights and feelings 
of his nature. It would be to say, that man was false to bimself, 
forgetful of his rights, and absorbed in that sort of mania which a 
world of Bedlamites might regard ; but which rational beings have never 
yet adopted.” , 

{t is not an uncharitable inference, to conclude that you, Sir, are 
one of those who would not die a ‘‘ martyr for the faith.” But, Sir, 
if your own feelings and price’ ples are so lax, ifyou are a Latitudinarian 
in theory and practice, is it just or correct, to judge of the opinions 
and principles of others by so erring a guide? Sir, if you have made 
history your study—if you have perused with attention the records of 
the transactions in the days:that ate gone—you must know, that the 
principle of religion, is the most powerful prineiple of the human 
mind. Was it the ‘‘ common rights and feelings of his nature,” or 
the ‘* preservation of. his church,” which led the martyr to the stake 
and made him defy the.utmost malice of cruelty and intolerance ?— 
Which of these motives is it that now leads mento brave the most 
horrid dangers, to encounter the greatest difficulties—to hazard perils 
by. land and perils by sea—together with the persecution of the civil 
authority—I ask you which of the two motives enables them to defy 
all these, and to bear every privation with cheerfulness and fortitude, 
in order to preach the gosp:] to the Heathens, and to spread the 
knowledge of its saving grace to the uttermost corners of the world ? 
Certainly the “ common rights and feelings” of mankind are not bers 
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consulted. Itisa principle which arises superior to both ; it is the 
principle of religious faith—the “‘ love of a certain church and religion,” 
the being ‘* wedded” if so you please to style it, ‘‘ to a certain creed.” 
This principle has, in all ages, had a most powerful influence upon 
the minds of men. It matters not, whether through ignorance they 
have embraced an erroneous faith ; or whether they are members of 
the true church ; the effects have been the same ; and men have in 
allages, been found ** absorbed” in what you irreverently enough 
term ‘a sort of mania, which a world of Bedlamites might regard, 
but” which you erroneously assert ‘‘ rational beings have never yet 
adopted.” 

If such is the general principle, it remains to be seen, whether 
the Catholics are exceptions to, or whether they act in conformity 
with it. And if we find, that however erroneous their religion is, 
they are firmly and conscientiously attached to it and think it their 
duty to do all in their power to propagate it—we must then inquire 
whether the probability is, that they would enjoy power without 
striving for the ‘* re-establishment of their former domination.” And 
if Iam able to prove the affirmative of these positions, then on your 
own grounds, the Catholic Claims ought not to be granted.— You say, 
“ that were the constitution to be endangered—you would be the last 
man to plead for those Claims.” And if the practices of Papists to 
subvert the church, would not endanger the constitution, I confess I 
am at a lost to know what would. 

That the Catholics are conscientiously attached to their religion, I 
presume you will not attempt to deny. If they are not, there is 
nothing to prevent them from taking the oaths, and qualifying them- 
selves for any office under the state. This steady attachment to their 
faith has been brought forward as a strong reason in favour of granting 
their demands. But we might just as well contend that because a 
maniac had argued himself into a firm belief, that it was his duty to 
kill every man of a certain height, or who wore a certain dress—it 
was right to suffer him to be at large, and to put a knife into his hands 
with which he might immolate his victim. The attachment of the 
Catholics to their creed does not invest that creed with divine authority 
—nor isit any argument for their being admitted toa share of power 
—but isa strong argument against it, if their religion be what] believe itis. 

Taking it for granted, that you will concede the point of the attach- 
ment of the Catholics to their religion—lI shall now prove, that they 
ate bound to use every means in their power to propagate it. The 
following are the opinions of eminent Catholics; and can we suppose 
that men believing such doctrines would not endeavour to render 
them predominant ?—Undoubtedly they would. To think otherwise, 
would be to make a very bad use of that reason with which God has 
endowed us. | 

_Dr. Milner in his End of Religious Controversy asserts ‘‘ that no 
divine of the church of Rome can consistently allow that salvation is 
to be found out of that community, except in the case of invincible 
R20rance,” Bossuet asserts, that the ‘‘ reason which renders this 
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church so odious to all Protestants, is principally, and more than alj 
other tenets, her holy and inflexible incompatibility, if I may so 
speak ; it is because she will stand alone, because she conceives herself 
to be the spouse, a title which admits of no division ; it is because she 
cannot suffer her doctrines to be questioned, because she confides in 
the promises and perpetual assistance of the Holy Ghost. For really 
this it is, that renders her so severe, so uncharitable ; and consequently 
so odions to all sects separated from her, which, for the most part, 
desire nothing more than to be tolerated by her; and not to be fulmi- 
nated with her anathemas.” In acircular letter of the present Po 
is the following sentence. ‘* It has been desired that all religions 
should be fully and freely expressed ; but we have rejected this 
article, so contrary to the canons and the councils, and to the Catholic 
Religion.” But not to draw inferences which may be disputed, a 
Catholic Priest is sworn (o propagate these doctrines, the following is 
an extract from an oath taken by each Priest. ‘* Al) doctrines 
delivered, defined, and declared, by the sacred canons and general 
councils, and especially by the most holy Council of Trent, I receive 
and profess ; and whatever is contrary thereto, and all heresies con- 
demned, rejected, and anathematised by the church, I equally con- 
demn, reject, and anathematise ; and as far as I am able, I will be 
careful, that the said canons are held by, taught, and preached to my 
parishioners, or those the care of whom shall belong to me in my 
function.” In order to ensure the permanence of the tenets of the 
ehurch—children are required to attend the confession box, long 
before they can possibly know the nature of sin; the catechism, 
framed by the Council of Trent, and which they are taught, declares, 
that “* the words of the pastor of the church are to be regarded as 
the word of God.” We know also, that the Priests in England do 
all in their power, to procure proselytes, we also know, that their 
arts are frequently successful ; and we also know, that the “ Belgian 
Bishops,” have refused to take the oath to the constitution, because 
among other reasons the protection of all forms of religious worship, 
and the liberty of the press being guaranteed—they would, by taking 
the oath, ‘ favour the progress of anti-Catholic doctrines ; and sow 
the tares and poison which are to infect the present and future genera- 
tions,” And these Bishops also declare, that as the first and greatest 
liberty of the Catholic church, is to teach the people the doctrines 
and maxims of the gospel (as interpreted by Papists) such is the im- 
portance and necessity of this liberty for the support of the Catholic 
religion, that even in the case that government should prevent the 
Bishops from exercising publicly the functions of this nature, they 
would not be the less bound to discharge them by EVERY OTHER 
MEANS IN THEIR POWER ? 

There can, after the above authorities, (and I could adduce hundreds 
more, but it would swell my letter to too great a length) be no doubt 
of the imperative duty of conscientious Catholics, to endeavour to 
make the Church of Rome, what they arrogantly term her—the Un 
versal Church. They do, in faet, “ seek a monopoly.” And the 
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declaration of their eligibility to power, would be the signal for them 
1o throw off all reserve, and boldly and openly declare that they ought 
‘9 “ ré-establish their ancient domination ;” although they mow say 
that they have no such intention. It is urged, that some universities 
have abjured those principles which render power dangerous in the 
hands of Catholics ; and that therefore we ought not to impute to 


them either the obnoxious tenets, or the design to carry them into ° 


effect; but ‘ universities are not constituted authorities ; they are 
nol representatives of the Catholic Church ; their decisions are not 
binding on the Roman Catholic Community.” Doctor Troy tells us 
where to look for the principles of Catholicity.—‘* We wish that Pro- 
testants and others may judge of our religious and civil principles by 
our catechisms, by our books of devotion and teligious instruction ; 
by the pastoral letters of our Bishops, by the dogmatical constitution’ 
of the Pope, by the doctrinal decision of our general councils ; and 
by our uniform conduct.” What do these catechisms—constitutions— 
and decisions of councils teach us? Why, that Catholics believe— 
“ that all those who are any way bound to heretics, are absolved from 
all fidelity and obedience due to them, as long as they persist in their 
iniquity.”* The Roman Pontiff is not only empowered, but com- 
tmanded to dethrone Sovereign Princes who shall refuse to extirpare 
heretics out of their dominions ; to absolve their subjects from their 
oath of allegiance, and to transfer their possessions to others.f Pope 
Gregory IX. in the thirteenth century, decreed ‘‘ that all under the 
dominion of heretics, are set free from their ties of fidelity, every 
cath or engagement to the contrary notwithstanding.” { Innocent III, 
decreed, and his decree is inserted in the body of the common law, 
that “they are not to be called oaths but perjuries, which are 
attempted contrary to the interests of the church.§ Thus all oaths of 
obedience taken to a Protestant government, are considered as of no 
avail—and may be violated at pleasure. The 4th Lateran Council, 
canon 3; the General Council of Lyons, the Council of Pisa, the 
Councils of Constance and of Basil, all recognize the temporal power 
of the Pope over all States and Sovereign Princes ; all concur in in- 
vesting him with authority to depose and deprive the latter of their 
dominions, their dignity and honour !~-Here, then, are the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, as far as the obedience and the right of resis- 
tance to heretical princes is concerrted ;—and they are taken from the 
decrees of councils, which decree ‘‘ in matters of doctrine are in- 
fallible.”}/ The oath taken by the Priests I have already mentioned, 
which binds them to receive, enforce, and teach all these doctrines. 


ee 





ae chap, 3d Lateran Council, held under Pope Alexander III. 
.D.1179. , 

t By the 3d chap. of the 4th Lateran Council, kept under Pope 
Innocent III. 

} Decret. Grego. lib. 5. tit. 7. 

6 Decretal, lib. 2. tit. 24, cap, 27. 
' Dr. Troy. 
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Who, that knows the intimate connection which subsists between the 
Priests and their flock, and the influence, little short of absolute 
authority, which the former have over the latter, can maintain that 
_ no danger is to be apprehended from the Catholic Claims, when such 
doctrines are avowedly the rule of conscience and of faith among 
them ? 

The doctrines, Sir, have been acted upon in Ireland ever since the 
Reformation ; and not unfrequently in England. In the year, 1539, 
it cost the court of Rome 152,000). 5s. 4d. in maintaining incendiaries 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, tocherish broils and factions ip 
these countries. 

The attempt to discriminate between the temporal and spiritual 
power of the Pope is a most gross imposture, for they are, and you 
Sir, know them to be so—inseparable. ‘* The crime of heresy must be 
judged only by the ecclesiastical court, and the secular power shall 
not meddle with it,” says Gregory the XIX. The Court of Rome 
commands all Sovereign Princes ‘“‘ we do enjoin Princes; we do 
peremptorily require Kings,” nay, the fourth General Council of 
Lateran ; and the third Council of Lateran forbids ‘* under pain of 
anathema, that any person presume to keep or maintain heretics in 
their houses or lands, or to exercise commerce with them.” How then 
is it possible to separate the spiritual from the temporal authority ? 
They are inseparably connected, 

Sir, were I not afraid to occupy too many pages of the valuable 
publication which I mean to make the vehicle of conveying this 
address to you, I would add to the instances I have adduced many 
other examples, derived from the same source. But surely these are 
sufficient to convince every Protestant that much danger is to be appre- 
hended, should the Claims of the Catholics be conceded. 

It has, however, been often triumphantly asserted, that Popery has. 
changed. What says Mr. Plowden. ‘* If any one says, or pretends 
to insinuate, that modern Catholics differ one iota from their ancestors, 
he is either deceived himself, or he wishes to deceive others.” Dr. 
Milner affirms, ‘‘ that you may as well attempt to pluck a beam from 
the sun, as to pluck a fibre from ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” And Dr. 
Troy maintains that ‘ true councils represented the whole church, 
and are certainly infa}lible.” How then is the Roman Catholic religion 
changed ? 

You say, that the ‘fair way is to go back to the period when 
Roman Catholics were in the possession of the constitution. There 
was no difficulty in taking from them what they before enjoyed, in 
depriving them of all the honours and emoluments of the state ; but 
when application was made for travelling back the same ground, tt 
was declared impossible.” You should have stated the reasons, for 
you cannot be ignorant of them, why Catholics were deprived of the 
power they once enjoyed ; and you no doubt would have done so, but 
thatit would have been the best argument to shew why they should not 
be re-admitted to it. They were deprived of power for their practices 
against the Jaw—for their attermpts to destroy the Protestant religion, 
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and to subvert the liberties of the subject. Were they now in power, 
[have shewn, that, if they are honest, they must act in the same 
way. What friend to the church will venture, then, to advise the 
restoration ? , : 

You say the ‘* Roman Catholics have ceased to persecute; and 
have adinitted Protestants to power.” This is no argument in your 
favour. To make it so, you must prove, that a Protestant cannot 
be a good servant to a Catholic Prince ; which is not the fact. Now 
if we admit that a Roman Catholic may be a good sulject to a Pro- 
testant Sovereign—he cannot be a good servant ; for his duty to the 
Pope would interfere with his duty to his king. And in that case~a 
Papist has no hesitation which to prefer. 

You assume that the former concessions to Catholics have not en- 
dangered the church or the state ; and conclude therefore that further 
and greater concessions will not have that effect. But this isa mere 
begging the question. Those concessions have in fact, endangered 
the constitution in church and state, as is well known to every accurate 
observer. When the Papists first called for relief, their style was 
meek and humble. ‘They prayed for a little relaxation in the strict- 
ness with which they were environed by the guards and fences erected 
by our ancestors, with which they promised to be content. But “‘ in- 
crease Of appetite has grown with what it feeds on.” Demand has 
followed demand ;—every fresh concession has produced a more 
arogant tone in the favoured party ; and they now will be content 
with nothing forsooth, but an unqualified relinquishment of those im- 
munities which were granted for the security of the Protestant estab- 
lishment. And it must be on their own terms too.” They will give 
nosecurities ; at least they will not voluntarily offer them, and protest 
againstany being demanded. Is not this sufficient to convince us, 
that here we must stop ? We have removed the pains and PENALTIES ; 
the disabilities that remain, are necessary for our own preservation, 

Ihave thus, Sir, adverted to all the leading features of yourspeech. 
And [ trast I have not left one assertion or one argument unrefuted. 
la conclusion I shall only ask you, and through you every other mem- 
ber of the imperial Parliament—how you can feel yourselves at liberty, 
afer having takep an oath which declares ‘* that no foreign power 
HATH OF OUGHT TO HAVE, ANY jurisdiction, either civiL or RELI- 
cious, within this realm; to vote for a measure which would Errsec- 
ALLY concede such jurisdiction in the LATTER case; and VIRTUALLY 
inthe FORMER ?—Are your caths of no more binding obligation than 
those taken by the Catholics? Ordo you think with Hudibras, 


‘* If oaths can do a man no good 
In his own business, why they should 
In other matters do him hurt, 

I think there’s little reason for it. 

He that imposes an oath, makesit ; 
Not he, that for convenience takes it ; 
Then how can any man be said, 
To break an oath he never made.” 
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I shall now, Sir, leave you to your reflections ; but perhaps it wilt 
not be the last time you will hear from 
Leeds, May 11, 1819. BRITANNICUS. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 








In the press, and will speedily be published, Dialogues and Letters 
on some of the Ceremonies and Doctrines'of the Established Church, 
intended to prove that the former are authorized and commanded by 
the Scriptures, and that the latter are founded upon the most pure 
and consistent interpretation of the Old and New Testaments: algo 
annexed, Observations, shewing the Causes of increasing Schism in 
the Church, and that the absolute necessity of a regular Priesthood to 
preserve any purity in Religious Worship is enforced by the example 
and instructions of our Saviour and his Apostles on this head. 

The principal object the writer of these pages has in view, is to 


‘counteract, if possible, the increasing bias towards Schismatical Doc- 


trines, and to prove by comparative passages from Scripture, that the 
whole history of the Old and New Testaments presents one uniform, 
pure, and consistent System of Religious and Moral Law, and that 
the Doctrines of the Church of England offer more reasonable inter- 
pretations, and are more consovant to the Spirit of the Gospel than 
any other, and moreover, are fully calculated to form a good Christian. 
The familiar manner in which the subjects are treated, renders this 

book suited to every reader. | 

- In the press, A Short Account of some of the Principal Hospitals 
of France, Italy, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, With Remarks 
upon the Climate and Diseases of those Countries. By Henry Wil- 
liam Carter, M.D. F.R:S. Ed. one of Dr. Radcliffe’s travelling Fellows 
from the University of Oxford. 
ED a ST SE RIE IEE 2 WEES. S LOT RE EE Res a 

~ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— 

~The Review of Miller's Bampton Lectures will be concluded next 
month. This delay bas arisen from the death of a near relation. — 
Morgan’s Bampton Lectures will be comménced in the following 


month. 
Turner's Letter to Mr. Peel did not come to hand in time to be | 


noticed this month. | 
' D. D. is omitted for want of room, as are several other Communi» 


- eations, which shall be inserted in our next Number. 





| Errata in our last Number. 

P, 2253, line 4 from tie top, for Machiavelian read Manichean. 
927, line 22, and afterwards, for Mznichee read Manichee, 
229, line 9, for menum de zabula, read manum de tabula. 
250, |. 13, as a nation read or a nation. 

259, 1. 25, 3lb. Troy read 5b. 

Wrong sigma used in p. 225, right in p. 244. 

965, |. 16 from the bottom, for source read course. 

266, |. 20 trom the top, for it will, read it wonld. 

279, 1, 1, for take the claims, read always predominate. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


We congratulate our readers most sincerely on the event of 
Lord Grey’s insidious motion. We call it insidious, because’ 
its real object was to introduce Popish Members into. both 
Houses of Parliament, under the pretence of relieving Pro- 
testants from taking a disagreeable oath. But the good sense 
of the nation seems at last rousing itself, the recollection of 
past times and present transactions begin to have their due 
weight, and Lord ‘Grey’s motion was rejected by a majority 
greater by one half than the majority against Lord Donough- 
more’s motion. So that Lord Grey has added as little to his 
popularity by his cold, heartless conduct, where the British 
Church and Constitution are so vitally concerned, as by his 
futile endeavours to keep up the fame of Mr. Fox by Anni- 
versary Dinners at Newcastle. Charles Fox excelled more as 
acompanion than a senator, he was too dissipated to have pro- 
found views, too much pressed by his necessities to be inde- 
pendent. He and his remembrance will gradually pass away 
with his cotemporaries. The future historian will scarcely 
record his name. — 7 

On Lord Grey’s politico-theological dissertation, we shall 
hereafter make some remarks. We must now fulfil our en- 
“agement to review the speeches of the Lords on the original 
Catholic Question. | 

The debate was opened by Lord Donoughmore, who moved— 
‘That the House do resolve itself into a Committee, to con- 
‘ider the state of the laws respecting the oaths and qualifica- 
lous required for the appointment to civil and other offices, as 
a as applies to his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, and 
consider whether it be expedient, and in what manner, to 
iter or amend the same.” 
_-is his Lordship laboured under severe indisposition, he was 
eapable of much exertion, and what he did urge, may be 
Ne. 253, Vol. 56, June, 1819. Ee 
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reduced to the following heads. Ist. That time had done 
away the ancient objections to’ the admission of Papists to 
political power. 2dly. That the Papists amount to one-fourth 
of the whole population of the United Kingdom. And Sdly, 
That with respect to foreign supremacy, the Papists were 
willing to give the most complete pledges and securities, 

Now we must take the liberty of considering his Lordship 
thoroughly mistaken in all these three points. It is really irk- 
some to ourselves, as we doubt not to our readers also, the 
being obliged to repeat the same facts again and again, But 
whilst it is the boast of Papists themselves that they have 
changed in nothing, and whilst we experience their pertina- 
cious adherence to all their ancient errors, we cannot allow 
that time has done away the objections heretofore made against 
them. We would refer to the declaration of the Belgian 
Bishops, contained in our Number for April—to the conduct 
of Dr. Troy towards the Grand Jury of Dublin—to that of the 
Popish Priests in Prussia—and to the treatment of Protestants 
in France, as detailed in the French Senate, all which cases 
are recorded in our last Number, for proofs that the same spirit 
of hatred and hostility against the Reformed Religion still pre- 
vails. The power only is wanting, and considering how much 
the torrent of public opinion runs at present against zeal and 
earnestness on sacred subjects, it seems remarkable that they 
have ventured to exhibit such striking proofs of inveterate 
bigotry. 

With regard to the number of Papists in the United King- 
dom, they will be found not to amount to one-sixth of the 
whole, and this sixth part to consist in the proportion of five 


to one of the very lowest, most ignorant, and most savage ot | 


the population. So that the persons for whom all these con- 
tests are continually repeated, and for whom the country !s 
thus perpetually harassed, constitute somewhere about the for- 


tieth part only. Civil disabilities can be of no consequence to © 
the illiterate, half- barbarous peasantry of Connaught and Tip- | 
perary. To persons in their low scale of civilization, security | 
of person and property only is requisite. When by their own | 
industry, and by availing themselves of the facilities offered | 
them, they shall have attained an higher degree of mental 
improvement, and be enabled to exercise political power, 1 — 
will then surely be time enough to discuss the propriety of 

granting it to them. Hence will appear the more manifest | 
danger, if Lord D.’s numbers be right. For then we have 18 | 
the two Islands 4,000,000 of Papists, and of these, 3,500,000 » 


are so thoroughly ignorant, that they are the perfect dupes of 
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their Priesthood, who can lead them on ta any attempt which 
they please to sanction. This was amply proved in the late 
Irish Rebellions, and is well seen in every election throughout 
that Island. If their numbers be so great, it is highly neces- 
sary to curtail, and not to increase their powers. But if the 
contrary be the case, how absurd is it thus to convulse the 
nation for the chimerical benefit of so very few. Every consi- 
derate person will-here perceive that the end pretended cannot 
be the sole object of such continued exertions. These annual 
motions may amuse and employ the vacant hours of the oppo- 
sition. Yet it would appear that they are only puppets moved 
by some wily cabal behind the curtain, the Elite, perhaps, of 
the Society of Jesus. 

The third point, respecting ample pledges and securities, 
Lord Donoughmore must have urged according to the instruc- 
tions given him. It would, however, have been more worthy 
of the patriotic legislator to have openly avowed that the Ro- 
manists themselves were by no means agreed on this subject. 
That Lord Donoughmore himself was well informed respecting 
their disagreement, the following documents will prove ; that 
the other Noble Lords who spoke in favour of the motion were 
ignorant of it, we cannot be persuaded. And we feel seri- 
ously concerned to reflect, that on a question of such high 
importance, these peers of the realm could condescend to act 
like partizans. 

The following extracts from Andrews’s Popish Journal will 
prove the melancholy truths above stated. 

“ That the old leaven of securities, and the assumption of 
being the organ of the Catholic body, still cling to the infa- 
tuated intriguers of the Stone-buildings club, is sufficiently 
evident from the reported speech of Earl Grey, the chosen 
instrument for conveying their sentiments to the House of 
Peers. On presenting the board petition to that house, the 
Noble Earl is stated, in Zhe Times of the 4th instant, to have 
said, that ‘ it would be found, as he was instructed to state, to 
contain a faithful representation of the Roman Catholics of 
England.’ Now the persons who thus instructed his Lordship, 
must have known that they were putting words into his mouth 
which were not correct. They could not be ignorant that nine- 
teuths of the names attached to their petition were those of 
Catholics from Ireland.—They well knew that there was a 
‘trong objection to their petition; that one district was totally 
averse to its contents, and that the great majority of the other 
three were of the same opinion ; how then could they, as men 


f honour, instruct their representative to assure the assembled 
Ee 2 
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peers of the realm, that their petition contained a fuithjui 
representation of the Catholics of England?’ Such a bare- 
faced disregard of every honest feeling, we are happy to add; 
appears to have aroused the indignation of some of the mem. 
bers of the board, as we have heard that Sir Henry Englefield, 
at one of its late meetings, proposed, that, as it was notorious 
the board did not represent the great body of the Catholics of 
England, and as its members held no delegated capacity from 
the people, its future proceedings should be considered asthe 
acts of a private assembly, without any reference to the public 
at large. This just proposition, which reflects great credit on 
the worthy baronet, was however over-ruled. Another-passage 
in this speech of Earl Grey is highly deserving notice. The 
omission in the bvard-petition of any allusion to the veto re- 
Strictions was objected to by several persons who were em- 
ployed to procure signatures to it, and it was thought neces- 
sary by the very intelligent and liberal acting secretary of the 
board, to attach an explanatory note, in manuscript, to the 
printed placards which were carried about with the parchments, 
disavowing any reference to veto securities. Under this expla- 
nation the greater part of the signatures were obtained ; but 
mark, reader! the Noble Earl, who is reported to have made 
the above declaration, is also made to say, in the very same 
speech, that as ‘the head of that (the Catholic) religion, so 
long placed under the power of a military and ambitious chief, 
and, therefore, represented as likely to exercise a dangerous influ- 
ence in this country, had been restored to his temporal authority 
chiefly by British efforts ; all apprehension on that ground was 
therefore done away, and it was to be presumed, that gratitude 
to this country would induce the head of the Catholic Church to 
accede tu every regulation which might be found necessary for the 
SECURITY of this country.” Here, then, we have one of the 
authors of the famous fifth resolution still dwelling on the ne- 
cessity of securites ; and what the nature of them will be, we 
need be at no loss for conjecture. It is, therefore, manifestly 
necessary for us to be on our guard against the designs of these 
men, who appear to set all public opinion and feeling at defi- 
ance, and to rest their hope of success on a slavish sacrifice to 
ministerial power and political faction.—Such conduct, how- 
ever, as this, is not only derogatory to the precepts and maxims 
of our religion, but dishonourable to our characters, as citizens 


of a free state, and we therefore wish to draw the attention of | 


the independent and landed gentlemen among us to the pecu- 
liar situation they are placed in, with the hope they have public 
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spirit enough to emancipate themselves from, the shackles 0° | 
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party and intrigue, and assume that place at a general public 
meeting of the body which their birth and rank entitle them 
9 
to. 
« The Manchester Catholic petition against veto securities, 
was presented to the House of Lords by the Karl of Derby, as 
was also that which was agreed to at the Crown and Anchor 
Taverns The Earl of Donoughmore presented the _ petition 
fom Wolverhampton, &c. Bungay, Hardwicke, and Liver- 
pool. It being reported in the public papers that Lord Do- 
noughmore stated in his place, that he had refused to present, 
from some informality, the Crown and Anchor petition, the 
following correspondence took place in consequence thereof. 


“ Letter from Mr. Murphy, Secretary to the Committee, to Lord 
Donoughmore. 


“ My Lorp,—I have the honour, by the direction of the 
Committee, appointed for conducting the Roman Catholic pe- 
tition from London, Westminster, the Borough of Southwark 
and its vicinity, for a total redress of grievances, unaccompa- 
nied with any restrictions, to forward to your Lordship the 
annexed resolution, passed at the last meeting, held the 12th 
instant. I can, my Lord, add nothiag to what is contained in 
the resolution, convinced that from your known candour and 
liberality of sentiment, you will accede to its request, and take 
the earliest opportunity of convincing the petitioners, that you 
were not disposed to be the first, openly and publicly, to attack 
them.—With every consideration of respect, I am, Your 
Lordship’s obedient and humble servant, 

: ‘“ Tuomas Murpuy, 
“¢ Secretary to the Committee. 
“14th May, 1819, 19, Howland Street, 
Fitzroy Square. 


“© Committee Room, Nassau- Coffee House, 
‘¢ Mr. Danie SULLIVAN, in the Chair. 


“ Resotvep,—That this Committee have, with much 
egret, perceived in the public papers, that the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Donoughmore is reported to have stated 
in the House of Lerds—‘ that he held in his hand a petition 
tom the Roman Catholics of London, Westminster, and 
Borough ; adopted at a meeting held at the Crownand Anchor, 
* which Daniel Sullivan was Chairman ; which, for some. in- 
ormality, he declined to present ;’ and under the impression, 
that the words of his Lordship have been misrepresented, (the 
‘ld petition having been presented the day before by the Right 
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Honourable the Earl of Derby,) that the Secretary do address 
a letter to his Lordship, requesting that he will take the same 
means of removing the injurious effects which have been made 
on the public mind in consequence—convinced that his Lord- 
ship, who has so long, so zealously, and so ably advocated the 
principles of unrestricted emancipation to the Catholics of the 
United Kingdom, would not become one of a party in attack- 
ing those, whose principles are in unison with his Lordship, 


“ Lord Donoughmore’s Reply. 


* Lord Donoughmore has received the favour of Mr. 
Thomas Murphy’s letter, accompanied by the copy of -the re- 
solution of a meeting, at which Mr. D. Sullivan was in the 
chair—upon which Lord Donoughmore has to observe, that, 
whilst he declines to make himself responsible for any news- 
paper reports of what he may have said in his place in par- 
liament, he has no difficulty in stating, that the facts were 
really and truly these :— 

“* Mr. Andrews having mentioned to Lord Donoughmore a 
wish, that he should have presented the petition to which Mr. 
Murphy’s letter alludes ; and having at the same time put into 
Lord D.’s hand a printed report of the proceedings of the 
meeting, at which the petition in question had been agreed to; 
by a part of which a censure appeared to be thrown upon the 
conduct of a very respectable body of the Catholics of this 
country, distinguished by the name of the English Catholic 
Board ; Lord Donoughmore expressed a disinclination to be 
the channel of bringing any thing before the house, proclaim- 
ing any. difference of sentiment in the Roman Catholic Body ;— 
as he did not conceive, he said, any thing but weakness likely 
to result from such a disclosure. 

‘* Not being aware that the petition had been presented by 
any other member of the house, Lord D. thought it incumbent 
upon him to explain to their Lordships, on what principle he 
had declined to present any petition, on so very important a 
subject—which communication, however, he did not fail to 
accompany with the communication which had not been made 
to him, with regard to the respeetable persons of whom the 
meeting was composed, and which the petition had been agreed 


to. 
“© Bulstrode Sireet, May 18, 1819. 


‘© Mr. Thomas Murphy, 19, Howland Street.” 


Thus it appears, that when Lord Donoughmore assured the 
house that the Papists were ready to give ample pledges and 
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securities, he knew that a very considerable part of them had 
determined to do no such thing ! 

The Bishop of Worcester followed Lord Donoughmore, who 
truly argued that the present disabilities of the Roman Ca- 
tholics were oppressive in no sense of the word whatever, that 
they were requisite to prevent such a collision of interests, as 
might terminate in a civil war, and hence his Lordship con- 
cluded the policy of continuing these restrictions. 

Next rose the Bishop of Norwich, who, with much _ pro- 
priety, began by assuring the house that he was sincerely 
attached to the Protestant constitution in church, although it 
must be owned he had a very peculiar way of shewing that 
attachment. (We presume his Lordship here alluded to his 
being the supporter of every religious scheme disapproved of 
bya great majority of his brethren and the inferior clergy.) 
His Lordship then gave a lecture on the well known text—~ 
Whatsoever you would that others do to you, even so do unto 
thm. Now we can assure his Lordship that this precept is 
excellently well observed by members of our Reformed Church, 
In Scotland they are well content to be tolerated. We hear 
of no Boards at Sterling, no Episcopalian petitions from 
Edinburgh, requiring to be set on the same footing with mem- 
bers of the Kirk. So in France, toleration is all that Protes- 


tants seek, and that little all is refused. (See D’Argenson’s — 


speech in our last Number.) But his Lordship applies that 
divine precept to this case, with precisely the same propriety 
asa criminal at the bar mightdo. My Lord Judge, you kuow 
you would not like to be hanged yourself, so don’t hang me. 
The Moravians afterwards became the object of his speech, 
whose Bishop will probably petition for admission into the next 
Sessions of Parliament. ‘Then, strange to say, and lamentable 
tohear, an English Bishop eulogized the modern march of 
liberality, which had removed the antiquated prejudices of 
tulers and people! Antiquated prejudices, my Lord. The 
prejudices which modern liberality has removed, are the prin- 
ciples of religious faith and civil obedience ; it has intro- 
duced in their stead that cold, heartless indifference, which 
has produced in many conduct so equivocal, and language so 
indiscriminate, that it is difficult to determine their real senti- 
ments. The Bishop of Norwich may fancy himself richly 
endowed by “ the progress of knowledge, and its inseparable 
‘ssociate, liberality of sentiment;” but so thought himself 
ich the Bishop of Laodicea. We wish the parallel was not 
“close. Lastly, we are informed, that the Catholics have 
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given up the abominable doctrines of which they were accused, 
and on which the laws against them were founded. 

We sincerely request his Lordship to prove this fact. It js 
the great desideratum at present. Are the savage interpreta- 
tions of Scripture in the Rhemish Testament given up? Has 
the Pope granted toleration to the Protestants of Flanders } 
Is the Inquisition abolished? Is the right of Holy Mother 
Church to pursue every apostate, as an army a deserter, dis- 
avowed ? And there are many such queries, not one of which 
could be answered in the affirmative. How, therefore, his 
Lordship could hazard the above assertion, can be accounted 
for only on the supposition of his having paid little attention 
to the subject. 7 

The Bishop of Peterborough followed the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and found no necessity for professing his attachment to 
the church. His Lordship shewed the impossibility of ex- 
pecting from sincere Roman Catholics complete allegiance. 
Spiritual and temporal concerns are so closely intermixed, that 
no ingenuity can draw the line of separation. Indeed, the 
Popish Hierarchy have made such inroads on temporal matters, 
that scarcely any action of life is free from their interference. 
Dr. Marsh next adverted to the restitution of the Order of 
Jesuits as a proof of the revived activity among the Papists, 
and as sufficiently declaring their determination to subvert the 
Reformed Religion. ‘This was fully confirmed, by quoting 

art of the oath which all ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome 
take, and which obliges them to promote its power and sway. 
This proof made a strong impression upon the house. Indeed, 
to those who consider this subject without bias, and who have 
the general outlines of it before them, it must appear that the 
Popish Clergy at least, if not the laity, must, in case of their 
Claims being conceded, either be admitted without any oaths, 
or take contradictory ones. This, therefore, is the objection 
against the admission of Roman Catholics to places of power 
and trust—that such admission would place them under obliga- | 
tions inconsistent with their present ones. Every member of — 
parliament is bound to promote the good of the present con- | 
stitution, therefore, to consult the interests of the church, to 
prevent any aggression on her privileges, to promulgate her | 
principles, and to bring forward the ablest and most pious of | 
her clergy for her protection, ornament, and defence. Such 
is the duty of every member of the great national council 
assembled in parliament. Such is particularly the duty of the | 
ministers of the crown. It is most evident that a conscientious | 
Roman Catholic cannot unite cordially in these efforts. Let us 
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state a case. Suppose a bishoprick vacant, Charles Butler, Esq. 
Lord Chancellor, and a clergyman, whose abilities and opi- 
nions were known to resemble those of Bishops Burgess and 
Marsh, a candidate, now is it to be expected, can it be be- 
lieved, according to the nature of things, that he would suc- 
ceed? He would be represented as too hot, too fiery, too 
bigoted, in truth, foo able to be placed in an efficient situation. 
The same spirit would guide the disposal of all other offices. 
Jo expect a Romanist should act otherwise, is to expect him 
to be above, or below, the nature of man. In answer, there- 
fore, to the usual calumny, that we pretend Christians like our- 
selves cannot be trusted on their oaths, we reply, that more 
just than their pretended friends, we neither would lay a snare 
for their consciences, nor demand of them contradictions. 
We are ready to grant them, nay, we have granted them, every 
thing but power, and this for our own safety we must withhold. 

Earl Roseberry and Lord De Dunstanville followed ; but the 
noise in the house was so great, that neither was heard. But 
from the subsequent speech of Lord Grey, we are enabled to 
learn that Lord De Dunstanville objected to the intolerant 
habits of the Papists, as exemplified in Dr. Milner. This 
was taking a very proper view of the subject, and we are ex- 
tremely sorry that the speech was not reported. ‘The excellent 
speech of the Lord Chancellor, as reported in The Times, we 
shall give entire, either in this Number, if our printer has 
room, certainly in our next. To his Lordship Earl Grey re- 
plied, confessedly in an able manner; but his views of the 
same facts are so different from what we deem the common 
sense of mankind, that we cannot conceive him in earnest. 
For instance, his Lordship took this ground, that as those se- 
curities of the church, whose repeal is now sought, were 
enacted either before or since the revolution, and were there- 
fore no part of the constitution as then settled, therefore, they 
might now be taken away without endangering that constitu- 
tion. In other words, the buttresses and pillars which you 
add to your house, endangered by the undermining of some 
insidious inmates, are no part of the original buildings ; 
therefore, you may take them away without any apprehension. 
We imagine that such practice would, in both type and anti- 
type, bring an old house about our ears. This, then, was the 
general tone of Lord G.’s speech, that these securities might 
be safely taken away, and that Papists were so much improved 
and enlightened, that they might be admitted to a share of 
power without danger. Here his Lordship found himself 
cbliged to notice what had fallen from Lord De Dunstanville, 
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who, it seems, had made a statement exactly the reverse, and 
this statement he noticed as follows. ‘ He would add one 
word in reply to what had been said by the Noble Lord on the 
cross bench. He must protest against the opinions of Dr, 
Milner, or those of any other individual, being allowed to 
influence the conduct of their Lordships in legislating. It had 
been stated to their Lordships, and Dr. Milner had keen re- 
ferred to as a proof of the statement, that the Roman Catholics 
were actuated by a diabolical spirit, which would never be sa- 
tisfied with any concessions that could be made them. But 
what would their Lordships say, when they were told, that this 
was the. spirit of Dr. Milner himself, and that he had excited 
that turbulent feeling which was called the diabolical spirit of 
the Catholics? The statement of Dr. Milner could not do any 
good to the motion, and he must protest against its being con- 
sidered as any argument in legislating on the question.” 

We imagine this last sentence inaccurately reported, as 
Lord D.’s statement was intended against the motion. But 
surely if such be the spirit of the Roman Catholics, (and that 
it is, both Lord Grey allows, and it is proved by the foregoing 
extracts from Andrews’s Journal,) whether excited by Milner 
or Dromgoole, it is their spirit, it always has been their spirit, 
and as long as it remains so, they are unfit to be trusted with 

wer. 

"a Liverpool rose next, and in a most satisfactory manner 
proved the necessity of excluding Romanists from power, if we 
wished to preserve the present constitution. His reasoning is 
so clear, and so much to the point, that we shall give that 
speech also at length. 

Nothing material fell from the Lords who spoke afterwards, 
excepting from the Duke of Wellington, who spoke particu- 
larly of Ireland, with which no man can be better acquainted. 
In the Times none of these speeches is reported ; but from the 
Morning Post we give the Duke’s. Now let it be remembered, 
that his Grace has had more personal experience with Papists 
than perhaps any other man in the kingdom. His glorious 
and arduous career in Portugal and Spain must have rendered 
him thoroughly acquainted wit the spirit of Popery when un- 
controuled. He knows how that spirit has manifested itself in 
freland, and these are his sentiments. y 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, he considered that the 
whole of this question turned on the expediency of removing 
the disabilities from the Irish Roman Catholics, and what con- 
cessions could be safely made. As a means of inquiry, a Com- 
mittee was proposed. The whole question turned upon the 
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degree of security which could be given to the Protestant reli- 
gion as by law established in Ireland. To consider this it was 
necessary to consider how the Reformation had been established 
in Ireland. It was not necessary for him to recal to their 
Lordships’ remembrance that the reformed religion had been 
established in Ireland by the sword. ‘This was fresh in the 
recollection of the people of Ireland. Keeping in view that 
the [rish Roman Catholic Church, under all oppressions, con- 
tinued in the same state—the Pope having the same influence 
over the clergy—the clergy the same power over the people ;— 
in this state of things, he would ask, whether it was considered 
that Roman Catholics could be safely admitted to hold seats in 
Parliament ?—(Hear, hear, hear.) Upon this he put the ques- 
tion—the influence whieh this religion had over the people, and 
the desire with which they must be animated to recover the 
possessions and property of which they had been stripped by 
the Reformation. It was however said, that securities were 
offered on the part of the Roman Catholics. The Pope, it 
seemed, had, in the appointment of Bishops, relinquished all 
to the crown, except the mere conferring a spiritual blessing. 
But how had this concession been received by the people of 
Ireland? It had excited the utmost discontent, and was re- 
garded as an abandonment of the essential principles of their 
religion. Considering, then, that the whole question turned 
upon the degree of security which could be given, and looking 
at the various securities which had at several times been pro- 
posed, he had never yet seen any thing that came up to his 
notion of that which ought to be required. As to what had 
been said of the domestic nomination of Bishops, he did not 
see how the laws of the country could operate upon it so as to 
make it an adequate security. ‘Then as to the oath of allegiance 
which the Bishop was to take, of what avail could it be that 
the law required this oath from a Bishop, who was appointed 
God knows how, or by whom? When all those circumstances 
were considered—the state of the Irish Catholic Church—the 
way in which the Reformation had been effected—the rivalry 
and enmity between the Catholics and the Established Church— 
and the inadequacy of all securities which had been proposed, 
there was enough to decide the question. The first and greatest 
duty of the Legislature was to secure the establishments as 
settled at the Revolution. 

_ The Earl of DARNLEY spoke shortly in favour of the mo- 
tion, and said he was prepared to grant all the Claims of the 
Catholics. 


Lord DE DUNSTANVILLE said a few words in explanation. 
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After which, the Question being loudly called for, the House 
divided— 

Contents...cccccscce JO Not Contents...... 97 
ProxieS..ccccveccees s BO PLOXieS.cecce veocese 5() 
Contents......00.. LOG 147 
Not Contents.... 147 

Majority against the Motion......41. 

We have thus endeavoured to give our readers some idea of 
the arguments used on this exhausted subject. They will 
perceive that the promoters of this motion constantly argue 
against fucts. They speak of men and things as they would 
be, or as they should be, totally regardless of what they have 
been, and what they are. But every prudent legislator is 
averse from making experiments. In this case, however, ex- 
periments have been made, and they have all turned out 
against granting the Papists power and place. Surely, then, it 
is madness to make the same experiments again, and involve 
the country in an holy war. We shall conclude with a few 
remarks on the Duke of Wellington’s speech, which, however, 
is very carelessly reported. 

This great man, who has given peace to Europe, has ap- 
peared in the meridian of political glory, and like the oracle 
of TRUTH, proclaimed the inevitable consequences to the 
British Constitution, should its doors be opened to Popery. 
Yet, for this admonition, for this timely interference, all the 
glories of the HERO are forgotten in the presumptuous ravings 
of the democrat, and the laurels which covered his brows in 
the field, are attempted to be blighted, for the victory his ho- 
nesty and truth has gained him in the senate. But this will 
not do. His Grace has uplifted the torch of light, and it will 
be in vain for ali the force of bigotry and superstition to extin- 
guish it. Let us, then, but analyze the speech, and see how 
far we shall be borne out by the observation :—And first, “ as 
to the reformed religion being established in Ireland by the 
sworn.” —It will be difficult to deny this fact, or not to deduce 
from its consequences, what must appear self-evident to all, 
that were the reformed religion subverted by Popish Ascen- 
dancy to-morrow, it could only be re-established by the sword. 
Here we find the effects of Christian charity introduced in the 
modest garb of the so_pieR’s eloquence, and the bane and 
antidote exhibited, though under those Christian coverings 
which admit of perspective, without exposing the horrors of 
the danger !—It follows, then, that the necessity of enforcing; 
what the page of history teaches us to expect, had better been 
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avoided, as ** preventive is always better than cure!” If au- 
thorities be wanted to support the position, that equal partici- 
pation of Constitutional Rights is the great destderatum of 
Roman Catholic Claims, and have for their real object and 
meaning, Roman Catholic Ascendancy in Church and State, 
we need but refer to the unqualified assertion of CoLUMBANUS 
O’Connor, who, being a Roman Catholic himself, and a 
learned and respectable man, had a right toknow more of the 
true meaning of Catholic Claims, than any others—and he has 
openly declared, that the sole object of the Roman Catholics 
js, to introduce the ancient religion in place of the established 
one. If Columbanus O’Connor, then, be right, nothing can 
be more clear, than that the speech of the Noble Duke was a 
huinane and considerate warning, bespeaking the wisdom of 
the sENATOR, and experience of the sopp1ER—to both which, 
the people of the United Kingdom should look with awful and 
unsophisticated trepidation and alarm. 

But the Noble Duke, in his solicitude for the cause which 
he had been sworn to defend, did not stop here.—He pro- 
ceeded to those consequences, inevitably connected with the 
past, and bearing down, in their application to the future, in 
force of reasoning and of fact, all that came in their way. 
His Grace, for instance, stated, “ that the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, under all oppressions, continued in the same 
state, as the Pope had the same influence over the Clergy, and 
the Clergy the same power over the people,’—and then asked, 
“whether it could be considered that Roman Catholiés might 
be safely admitted to hold seats in Parliament?” If it can be 
shewn to us, that the Popr has not the same influence over 
the Clergy, or that the Clergy have not the same influence 
over the people, then we must admit his Grace to have been 
in error, and that no danger is to be apprehended by admitting 
Roman Catholics into Parliament. But so long as securities 
are denied—and that the Trish Roman Catholic Bishops declare 
such denial to be essential with the spiritual tenets of their 
ieligion, then we must say, that the supremacy of the Pope is 
co-equal to its existence at any time, and that the Roman Ca- 
tholie Clergy and Laity are at the present moment as much 
under the influence of the foreign power as they ever had been. 
This argument being admitted, his Grace proceeded to shew 
its effect on the forfeited lands in Ireland, and how essentially 
they would be connected with the Roman Catholic influence, 
if once admitted within the walls of St. Stephen’s. We know 
this is @ sore point, on which the Irish Roman Catholics never 
“ish to be touched—but can they deny, that the maps of those 
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forfeited lands are kept by them in the fullest state of preser. 


vation, and with such secresy, as never to face the light, until 
their religion becomes the ascendant one of the state, when 
those claims will follow in the procession of the host, and lead 
as well to earthly, as spiritual resurrection and redemption !— 
Aware of this, the great captain of the age clings round the 
pillar of the Constitution, and like the triumph of Samson, would 
rather perish under the ruins, than live to see them debased and 
conquered! As tosEcuRITIES, they were admirably defined by 
his Grace—for instance, he asked, ‘* what security was the 
oath of allegiance which the Bishop had to take, when such 
Bishop was appointed God knows how, or by whom?” And 
concluded by saying, ** THAT THE FIRST AND GREATEST DUTY 
OF THE LEGISLATURE WAS TO SECURE THE ESTABLISHMENTS 
AS SETTLED AT THE REVOLUTION.” These were words worthy 
of the name of Wexurneton, and they should descend to 
posterity with the same enthusiasm with which the heart of 
every Briton is fired by whatever has been said or done by him 
that spoke them. 

We have now done, and we entreat our countrymen to read 
over the speech of the Duke of Wellington, as the best advice 
they can receive. It will shew them the impossibility of ad- 
mitting Roman Catholics into Parliament, without overturning 
the Constitution as settled at the Revolution. It will shew 
them likewise that all has been done consistent with that set- 
tlement—and that to demand more, is only to gratify the wild- 
est theories, which can never be reduced to practice, and what 
none look for, but those who are willing to sacrifice their 
country at the shrine of their ambition? 





A SHORT MEMOIR OF JOHN GIFFARD, Ese. 
OF DUBLIN. 





In giving even a slight sketch of the life of this able and active 
patriot, we could easily fill our pages ; but we hope that this 
will be done, at some length, by one of his descendants, or 
most intimate friends. A life like his should not be lost to the 
world, but should be recorded as an invigorating example of 
perseverance, courage, and consistency, in the face of virulent 
opposition, political persecution, and assassination itself. 
John Giffard was born in Dublin, 14th February, 1746, was 
deprived of both his parents early in life, and had to struggle 
against poverty and neglect. These difficulties his powerful 
mind at length surmounted, and as soon as he entered into 
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ublic life, he became an active, and we might add, a leading 
member of the Corporation of Dublin. During the American 
war he firmly supported the cause of his country against her 
rebellious sons, and to defend Ireland from a threatened French 
invasion, was among the first to join in the association, gene 
rally known by the name of the Irish Volunteers. So much, 
indeed, were the efforts of Mr. G. approved of by government, 
that after that war was ended, Earl ‘Temple, the late Marquis 
of Buckingham, gave him a very profitable office in the Irish 
Customs. ‘This was about the year 1783. 

He next distinguished himself as the opponent of those 
wild schemes of Reform, which the agitations in France pro- 
duced throughout Europe. Here he encountered the well 
known Napper Tandy, who, at last, broke out into open Re- 
bellion. When the war commenced in 1793, he became 
Captain of the Dublin Militia, and served in the most dis- 
turbed districts of his country. ‘The Rebellion which ensued 
in 1798, and of which an Englishman knows nothing, nor 
enquires, fell severely on Mr. G. ‘The Papists there led on by 
their Priests, who supposed the English Government already 
too much embarrassed by the French to spare troops for Ireland, 
attacked and murdered Protestants, sometimes by assassination, 
sometimes by enclosing them in barns, and burning them alive. 
Thus Mr. Giffard’s third son, William, a Lieutenant in the 
eighty-second, was seized by the Rebels as. he was travelling in 
amail coach, and because he would not join them, was cooly 
murdered. His nephew, Captain Ryan, was assassinated by 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, after he had arrested him for high 
treason, and his brother-in-law, John Martin, Esq. died of 
the cruelties inflicted upon him in the gaol of Wexford by the 
accursed Popish Rebels. 

To such sufferings we beg leave to call the attention of our 
readers. What compensation ought government to have made 
tosuch a man? Hear the sequel. 

When the Union was agitated, convinced of its absolute 
necessity, and by native strength of mind, enabled to appre- 
Clate its future advantages, in opposition to the whole Corpo- 
ration of Dublin, Mr. Giffard stood forth its onLY advocate. 

When the war was renewed in 1803, and the Papists, under 
the direction of Emmett, excited another Rebellion, which 
broke out 23d July, Mr. Giffard being commissioned by Lord 
Hardwicke on the 4th August following, led out to a general 
review three companies of volunteers fully armed and accoutred. 
Yet, strange to say, in eighteen months more, did this very Lord 
Hardwicke deprive so steady and energetic a patriot of his 
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place in the Customs, given him by Lord “Westmorelang 
twenty-two years before. And the cause of so atrocious, so 
ungrateful an act, was still more atrocious than the act itself. 
Mr. Giffard had moved a petition against the Roman Catholic 
Claims!!! Words cannot express our indignation at such 
conduct, and that in a Whig too, Dr. Johnson seems to have 
known their principles thoroughly. 

Notwithstanding such treatment, which might have con. 
verted any man into a Rebel, Mr. Giffard remained— 


True as the dial to the sun, 
Altho’ it is not shone upon. 


His activity remained unabated, his principles unchanyed, 
At last, in 1807, the Duke of Richmond became Lord Lieute- 
nant, and the present Duke of Wellington his Secretary, and 
THEY immediately promoted Mr. Giffard to the high office of 
Accountant General of the Irish Custom. But will readers of 
the present day credit the fact, that for this deed of simple 
retribution, for this deed, which it would have been a national 
disgrace not to have performed, the then Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was hotly attacked, and absurdly abused in the House of Com- 
mons by the opposition, led on by Sir John Newport and Mr. 
Grattan ? 

The remainder of his years was spent in perfect unison witli 
the earlier part of his life. No circumstances have, however, 
called forth unusual exertions. He had the satisfaction to see his 
native country gradually participating in the good effects of the 
Union, and a prospect of internal peace open upon her. Still 
he continued in the city of Dublin to be a watchful guardian 
against the encroachments of the Papists, and these pages not 
long ago recorded his exposure and punishment of the Irish 
Lord Mayor. He died on the 5th May,. in the 74th year of his 
age, leaving a widow, two sons, and two daughters. The 
eldest son is Chief Justice at Ceylon; the second, a Barrister 
in London. His eldest daughter is a widow, her husband, 
Major G. King, of the 7th Fusileers, also fell in his country’s 
cause at New Orleans ; his second daughter is married to the 
Rev. Richard Ryan, resident in Ireland, yet unbeneficed, and 
only Curate of Tawney, in the diocese of Dublin. 

But who will say that this man has been adequately rewarded? 
The hangers on at court, unblushing beggars for every vacancy, 
the supple, bowing sycophants of the levee, carry off those 
situations of profit and of ease, which should be bestowed 02 
the family of the veteran, or the children of the patriot. 


Sic Vos non Vobis. 
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To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
SIR, 

lv has often struck me as a very curious circumstance, that 
any member of the Church of Rome should manifest so 
strong an antipathy to the appellation of Papist, as that pre- 
valent among those of Ireland and of this country; for, con- 
sidering their profound veneration for ‘the Pope, their avowed 
opinion of the infallibility he is endowed with, and of the 
extent of his power over that trap-door to the infernal regions, 
called purgatory, it might be thought they would take no less 
pride in the appellation which decisively marks their attach- 
ment to him, than other sects do in a name derived from that 
of their founders. This antipathy really does seem, to one not 
over intimate with the motive, to be not a little inconsistent 
with their professed respect for his Holiness, (so called,) nor 
very grateful for the indulgences granted by the Popes, whether 
for forty days, or forty generations; and much less consistent 
isit with their attachment to him, which is able to supersede 
that to their King and country, and to dissolve all ties, however 
sacred in the estimation of the rest of mankind, when he 
thinks it to be politically expedient. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to discover what great mo- 
tive there can be for either of these countries, or France, to 
entertain a partiality for the Roman name, though it be granted 
that the Romans make a conspicuous figure in history; as 
they who have been notoriously hostile to the peace and hap- 
piness of the world generally do; unless it be that as the 
Romans enslaved and oppressed every other nation to which 
their power could extend; and a nation subdued, sometimes 
tukes a strange pride in a name which distinguishes it as the 
slave of a powerful tyrant to whom it is subjected ; so some in 
France, and here, cherish the Roman name; which degraded 
their ancestors, and by their attachment to it, degrades thei ; 
for, if there be a name which includes the signification of all 
that is false, treacherous, and tyrannical, it is the term Roman 
above any other. But it will, perhaps, as usual, be said, 
that the word Roman is prefixed to Catholic to distinguish the 
Roman Catholics, from others allowed by the Church of Rome 
to be of the faith, which it calls Catholic. Even so, the prefix 
is not a very flattering one; and the distinction goes consi- 
derably farther than this; for it marks the difference between 
Christian Catholicity and Roman Catholicity; and, in this 
respect, the distinction is just and necessary. Purely Christian 
Catholicity, according to the New Testament, decidedly excludes 
any absurd, enthusiastic, and immoral tenet or practice of any 
hation ; whereas, there is scarcely any other religious institu- 
No 253, Vol. 56, June, 1819, F f 
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tution or system in the world, some of whose tenets or rites, 
inconsistent with the Gospel, the Church of Rome: has not 
adopted, and so combined with Christianity, as to destroy its 
original simplicity, and debase it by an admixture of hetero- 
geneous principles. 

This will appear undeniable when the following particulars 
are observed with any degree of attention. ‘The Christian Ca- 
tholicity has little more concern with temporal policy than to 
enjoin peaceableness, justice, and benevolence ;_ it forbids 
worldly ambition and strife, and all that tends to disturb the 
tranquillity of public or private life. But the policy of the 
Church of Rome is the reverse of this ; it isthat of this world 
in its worst and most general principles ; ambitious of con- 
quest and universal dominion ; subtle, persevering, faithless, 
and cruel; fomenting discord, and aiding usurpation to pro- 
mote its views and extend its power; implacable im its hatred, 
and tyrannous in its vengeance when not submitted to. Thus 
are the principles of Rome Pagan acted upon by the Rome 
which calls itself Christian. They are also Mahometan prin- 
ciples ; but without the clause of lenity. Mahomet shewed 
some mercy to those who conscientiously reyected his doctrines; 
Rome shews none to those who reject hers. She prefers the 
Pagan principle on which the Druids were extirpated in Gaul; 
the secret trials by torture of the Pagan law; and the example 
of Nero imitated in an auto-da-fe. Again, though the holy 
books were read every Sabbath in the synagogues by the Jews; 
and those of the Christians, as well as those of the Jews, were 
read in the churches in the primitive ages on the Lord’s day, 
and also at other times by individuals; the Church of Rome 
has preferred the examples of the Pagan Priests of Rome, of 
Egypt, and Jndia; keeping the sacred books from the people, 
and giving them fabulous histories of saints, as idle as the 
fabulous histories of the heathen gods. Like the heathens 
they have images in great reverence, pray before them, adorn 
them, and bow before them ; and in this participate with 
almost every heathen religion under the sun, in degrading the 
human mind, from that in which the Hindu bows before the 
gigantic image of Vishnu to that of the savage of the Pacific 
Ocean, who reverences the unsightly idol he fabricates. Now, 
as one great object of all revealed religion was to withdraw the 
human mind from visible objects of religious reverence, the 
connecting of them with it is not the Christianity of the 
Gospel. As to the Monks, they, the Mahometan Dervises, and 
Hindu Yogees, are all of the same class, though differing 9 


species or sorts ; actuated by enthusiasm, a low cunning, % | 


partial insanity; the janisaries of the religion to which they 





































































































belong ; the slaves of their superiors, and, therefore, the ready 
and active instruments of despotism by their violence; and of 
superstition by their ignorance. ‘The origin of the institution 
of such orders was among the heathens of the East, and 
though the Gospel gives no countenance to them, the Church 
of Rome not averse to heathens, has followed their example. 
In all these respects there certainly is no religion so Catholic as 
hers; since there is no other religion perhaps in the world, of 
some of whose tenets, and those the most absurd, pernicious, 
or degrading, she does not partake, and gloss them over with 
the name of Christianity, as necessary to her distinct existence ; 
and if she could not so far be all things to all men, as to include 
every other religion within her pale, she has some things which 
helong to each of the most exceptionable description. She 
has also in her practice shewn no little ingenuity as it regards 
Gospel precepts. As for instance, Christ in the Gospel says 
to his disciples, Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. 
By retaining only the former part of the precept, her policy 
can and does harmonise with that of Rome Pagan ; the second 
part would be too inconvenient to her to be attended to. We 
are commanded to pray for our enemies, and it must be owned 
she prays for those who are enemies to her doctrines, but it is— 
that they may be accursed. Christ has said, Blessed are the 
peace makers ; and if the Church of Rome does not seek peace 
in the first place, she does seek it as the end of war; and few 
have been the wars for the last thousand years in Europe which 
she has not excited; thus taking the means to ensure the end; 
for the subdued must be at peace. Whether a religion which 
thus treats the Gospel deserves the name of Christian, and’ 
how different Roman Catholicity is from Christian Catholicity, 
let the reader judge.—I am, &c. 
A CHRISTIAN CATHOLIC. 

*,* Since the above was written, in May last, its author 
has finished his mortal career, to the regret of all who knew 
him. He was not content with holding the truth himself, but 
endeavoured to propagate the same by every effort. He was 
particularly active in providing antidotes against the poison of 
Popery, and by the distribution of tracts in his own neigh- 
bourhood, chiefly composed by himself, to warn others against 
its seductive arts. We wish our correspondents to pay some 
attention to what our deceased friend has here observed re- 
‘pecting names. We especially object to giving the title of 
Cutholics to the most exclusive, narrow, bigoted Christian sect 
in the world. Papists, as followers of the Pope, is their 
Proper distinction, and Romanists their title. One of these 
Ve recommend to be always applied to them. 
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tution or system in the world, some of whose tenets or rites, 
inconsistent with the Gospel, the Church of Rome: has not 
adopted, and so combined with Christianity, as to destroy its 
original simplicity, and debase it by an admixture of hetero- 
geneous principles. 

This will appear undeniable when the following particulars 
are observed with any degree of attention. ‘The Christian Ca- 
tholicity has little more concern with temporal policy than to 
enjoin peaceableness, justice, and benevolence ;_ it forbids 
worldly ambition and strife, and all that tends to disturb the 
tranquillity of public or private life. But the policy of the 
Church of Rome is the reverse of this ; it isthat of this world 
in its worst and most general principles ; ambitious of con- 
quest and universal dominion ; subtle, persevering, faithless, 
and cruel; fomenting discord, and aiding usurpation to pro- 
mote its views and extend its power; implacable in its hatred, 
and tyrannous in its vengeance when not submitted to. Thus 
are the principles of Rome Pagan acted upon by the Rome 
which calls itself Christian. ‘They are also Mahometan prin- 
ciples ; but without the clause of lenity. Mahomet shewed 
some mercy to those who conscientiously rejected his doctrines; 
Rome shews none to those who reject hers. She prefers the 
Pagan principle on which the Druids were extirpated in Gaul ; 
the secret trials by torture of the Pagan law; and the example 
of Nero imitated in an auto-da-fe. Again, though the holy 
books were read every Sabbath in the synagogues by the Jews; 
and those of the Christians, as,well as those of the Jews, were 
read in the churches in the primitive ages on the Lord’s day, 
and also at other times by individuals; the Chureh of Rome 
has preferred the examples of the Pagan Priests of Rome, of 
Egypt, and Jndia; keeping the sacred books from the people, 
and giving them fabulous histories of saints, as idle as the 
fabulous histories of the heathen gods. Like the heathens 
they have images in great reverence, pray before them, adorn 
them, and bow before them; and in this participate with 
almost every heathen religion under the sun, in degrading the 
human mind, from that in which the Hindu bows before the 
gigantic image of Vishnu to that of the savage of the Pacific 
Ocean, who reverences the unsightly idol he fabricates. Now, 
as one great object of all revealed religion was to withdraw the 
human mind from visible objects of religious reverence, the 
connecting of them with it is not the Christianity of the 
Gospel. As to the Monks, they, the Mahometan Dervises, and 
Hindu Yogees, are all of the same class, though differing 10 
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though the Gospel gives no countenance to them, the Church 
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By retaining only the former part of the precept, her policy 
can and does harmonise with that of Rome Pagan ; the second 
part would be too inconvenient to her to be attended to. We 
are commanded to pray for our enemies, andit must be owned 
she prays for those who are enemies to her doctrines, but it is— 
that they may be accursed. Christ has said, Blessed are the 
peace makers ; and if the Church of Rome does not seek peace 
in the first place, she does seek it as the end of war; and few 
have been the wars for the last thousand years in Europe which 
she has not excited; thus taking the means to ensure the end ; 
for the subdued must be at peace. Whether a religion which 
thus treats the Gospel deserves the name of Christian, and’ 
how different Roman Catholicity is from Christian Catholicity, 
let the reader judge.—I am, &c. 
A CHRISTIAN CATHOLIC. 

*.* Since the above was written, in May last, its author 
has finished his mortal career, to -the regret of all who knew 
him. He was not content with holding the truth himself, but 
endeavoured to propagate the same by every effort. He was 
particularly active in providing antidotes against the poison of 
Popery, and -by the distribution of tracts in his own neigh- 
bourhood, chiefly composed by himself, to warn others against 
its seductive arts. We wish our correspondents to pay some 
attention to what our deceased friend has here observed re- 
‘pecting names. We especially object to giving the title of 
Catholics to the most exclusive, narrow, bigoted Christian sect 
in the world. Papists, as followers of the Pope, is their 
Proper distinction, and Romanists their title. One of these 
Ve recommend to be always applied to them. 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LONGFORD. 
My Lorn, 


Sucn is the frailty of human nature, that it often requires a more 
than common degree of courage to do that which is right, and 
which our conscience and our reason approve. Error could not 
stand a moment opposed to truth, but when supported by passions 
that delude the understanding, or gratify the individual at the 
expense of the public good. It has been, of la'e years, the fashion 
in this country to give to the term popularity a construction hos- 
tile to all our constitutional establishments, and to ally it with the 
expectations and applause of the worst and the most ignorant por- 
tion of society. Thus, my Lord, the much-abused phrase of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation has been rendered the watch-word of fac- 
tion ; it has been the stock of their political trade, and they have 
worked upon it, yearafter year, to embarrass the governmentof the 
country, and acquire power at any sacrifice of truth, consistency, 
and virtue; either by falsifying their promises to the Roman 
Catholic, or their pledges to the Constitution. Many of these 
men, my Lord, are powerful in talent, and they have drawn 
along with them many who are high and respectable in rank, 
The first of these have their own deep and personal designs in 
view, and care not a straw for the multitudinous instrument by 
which they advance themselves ; the second are led by the do- 
cility of weak or unsuspecting minds, acted upon by false, but 
amiable impressions of the public good, or, what is less excu- 
sable, the vanity of standing well with the lower orders of the 
people. To these motives, and not toa full and perfect identity 
of objects, I am inclined to ascribe the alliance of a LEinsTER 
anda CHARLEMONT, with “ the unquiet spirits of the land,” 
and that their names, and those of other respectable Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, should appear in the muster-roll] of faction, 
and leading the levies directed against the Constitution. It is 
a melancholy thing, my Lord, to see such characters, possessed 
of great personal interest in the soil, and whose minds, it 
should be thought, would be enlightened by the studies adapted 
to their rank, and to their duties—it is melancholy, I say, to see 
them either unwilling or incapable of discriminating the right line 
of action, or attaching to terms and to things their wholesome 
and proper constructions. I can perceive no interest, my Lord, 
and I acquit them of any such, which the only Duke of Ireland, 
and other most amiable and respectable Peers—which some dis- 
tinguished Commoners, and many, I am sure, very honest men, 
can have in thus opposing themselves to our Constitutional es- 
tablishments. Iam satisfied that they have none, but a desire 
to render themselves popular ; and their error lies in a false. 
estimate of that popularity, and not applying to it a rational anc 
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legitimate construction. ‘They can see no medium of popularity 
but the numerical majority of the people; they can hear its voice 
only in the acclamations of a mob—the one dazzles their eyes, 
the other seizes on their vanity; and both pervert their under- 
standing. When the names of liberality, and justice, and policy 
are abused, and falsely applied to an object eternally rung in 
our ears, it is difficult to resist the fatuity of their influence ; 
and it is under such circumstances that the observation com- 
mencing this letter forcibly applies. It is, therefore, a proud 
aud happy thing for the country, when many high and respectable 
names are floating down the tide of error, to see such men as 
your Lordship, clinging to the constitutional land-marks of so- 
ciety, and determined to stand on the terra firma of those estab- 
ments raised by the wisdom and virtue of our ancestors, and ce- 
mented by their blood. Yes, my Lord, it augurs well—it shews 
that there is a pure and watchful spirit alive in the land, and 
competent to preserve its institutions, when we behold gentle 
and retired characters, unused to, and disliking the conflicts of 
party, aroused by the war-whoop of faction, and appearing first 
in the advance guard of our rights and liberties. ‘The name of 
one such man, my Lord, weighs against a thousand known and 
hacknied instruments of faction—the example will be all-pow- 
erful ; it will carry with it the conviction of its necessity, the 
sanctity of its cause, and awaken and embolden the slumbering 
or timid virtue of the land. Your Lordship knew how to dis- 
tinguish between a spurious and a legitimate popularity—you 
have not sought the gem amidst the dross of the multitude ; 
nor plunged for it into the turgid and troubled stream of vulgar 
opinion ; but you looked for it, where alone you could find it 
pure and undefiled, with the property and intelligence of the 
land—in the sanctuary of the human understanding. You rightly 
judged, my Lord, that the popularity worthy the pursuit of a 
good and wise man, and seemly and constitutional in a Peer of 
this realm, was to be found, not in the physical, but the moral 
strength of the country ; not in the preponderance of a nume- 
tical majority ; but in that of property and moral intelligence. 
It is the influence of these, my Lord, that creates and preserves 
true liberty ; that opposes the only effectual barrier to licenti- 
ousness and anarchy, and preserves the ignorant, rash, and un- 
Judging multitude themselves, from the consequences of their 
unrestrained actions.—Were not this the just distinction of po- 
pularity, the almighty intelligence would have vainly bestowed 
upon man the proudest attribute of his nature—mental supe- 
nority would be a shining bauble, and all the issues of human 
interest and action should depend upon arithmetical calculation. 
lhen, my Lord, would your illustrious relative have been much 
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to blame for every victory which he achieved against the dispro- 
portion of numbers, and he should have foregone his own brightest 
glories and those of his country because three is more than ‘two, 
and a majority of numbers should supersede the force of skill 
and courage. That glorious man, my Lord, did not think like 
the Rotunda Requisitionists, when he loaded the wings of vic- 
tory with the triumphs of his country, and made the glories of 
Britain resound through either hemisphere. He did not think 
like them, when the rich vigour of his early life and talents was 
directed to the fame and interests of his country in the fields of 
Asia. He did not think like them, while he was running the 
splendid career of Peninsula victory—and oh! my Loyd, he did 
not think like them, when he consummated, at Waterloo, the 
repose and safety of Europe, the integrity of his Sovereign’s 
throne, and the laws and constitution of his country ; and, thank 
God, he does not think like them now.—If the ark of our liber- 
ties must be contested, it is no small earnest of victory, that 
we have on our side the greatest captain of our age or of our 
history. Let no one startle at this assertion—let no practised 
agitator derive advantage from it—I speak, my Lord, only ina 
figurative sense—I only draw strength to our rights from the 
influence of his name and character; not.the prowess of his 
arm. I donot adopt the wretched and criminal means of the 
faction [ oppose. I do not address myself to the fears, but to 
the reason of my countrymen. I do not raise the edifice of 
my opinions and arguments upon the foundations of numerical 
majorities and physical strength. I apply myself to the cool 
reason, steady conviction, and sound principles of the commu- 
nity, and these, I trust, will ever be found in alliance with our 
constitutional establishments. 

The Guild of Merchants of Dublin, as respectable a body, 
my Lord, as any in the United Kingdom, have petitioned the 
Legislature to maintain the integrity of our Constitution in 
Church and State, and to present this petition, they made choice 
of your illustrious relative, the Duke of WxLLineton.—The 
choice was most judicious, nor would his Grace have been wat- 
ranted in refusing his agency. I doubt not but that he would 
also present a Catholic petition, while I am confident his manly 
and honourable character, and constitutional principles, would 
lead him to express his opposition to its prayer. The Guild ot 
Merchants selected his Grace because, under Providence, he has 
been the great instrument in preserving the liberties and con- 
stitution of these realms against foreign ambition and hostility ; 
because the sense of duty which made him expose his life 1n 
the field to support the Protestant government which he served, — 
would, in the senate and the cabinet, give energy to his zeal and 
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talents in the same cause. The extensive and important mili- 
tary and diplomatic services which the Duke of WELLINGTON 
has rendered to his country in both hemispheres, have united 
in him, the keen and quick perceptions of the politician as well 
as of the general; and he has studied with effect the springs of 
human action, and the structure of the human mind, as well as 
the movements, and their consequences, of embattled armies. 
He has beheld the influence of oriental idolatry, through all its 
casts; the various debilitating superstitions of corrupted Chris- 
tianity ; the miserable thraldom of the human intellect to the 
interested impositions of religious despots. This his Grace has 
seen, and can be at no loss with what creed to associate the 
spirit of liberty. He knows that that spirit is embodied in the 
British Constitution, by its identity with the Reformed Church ; 
and that, once separated, our civil and _ political institutions 
will share the lot of defunct humanity, and the divine and in- 
forming spark of freedom be extinct for ever. His Grace knows 
that that religion which is now aiming at temporal ascendancy, 
through an equality of civil rights, is a religion altogether of 
faith ; while that which it would supersede is the religion of 
reason, as well as faith, connecting the tangible and obvious in- 
fluence of the one with the mysteries of the other. The attri- 
bute of reason is not lessenéd, while the obligations of faith 
are purified and exalted; and the worship of the Deity is ne- 
cessarily connected with a value for all on earth that resembles 
his attributes—JUSTICE, TRUTH, and LIBERTY. 

History, my Lord, is the plain, safe, high road of information, 
wherein, at every stage, the mental traveller may recruit his 
judgment at the springs of experience, and be certain to arrive 
at beneficial results. What are the lights which history affords 
to the Irish Protestant, when it becomes a question with him to 
surrender the supremacy of his religion ? You are too good an 
historian, my Lord, not to recur to certain periods of our his- 
tory, one only of which can be reviewed without horror, and 
that it is which gave birth to those few and enlightened princi- 
ples upon which, I trust in God, the constitution of these realms 
is for ever established. I would not recal your Lordship’s me- 
mory to the details of these periods, nor to the long line of his- 
torical truth and instruction by which they are preceded, but to 
revive and strengthen a conviction, which the circumstances of 
our day call for—that Catholic power has ever been incompa- 
ible, not only with the Protestant’s equality of civil privileges, 
hut with the very toleration of his religion, and by induction, 
liom the experience of the past, will ever remain so. ~ 

As far, indeed, as profession goes, we have, my Lord, ample 
Security offered to us for Catholic moderation and liberality— 
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although this moderation is not very well assured to us by the threats 
and violence which too frequently accompany its promise. —We stand 
on an eminence to which the struggles of ages and the progress of 
reason and of liberty have advanced us. With the power to keep our 
Catholic countrymen at the foot, we have held out our hands, and 
helped them, step by step, to within one line of the summit ; at ever 
stage of their progress, they affected to make us believe that they had 
attained to the haven of their hopes, where they would rest, and suffer 
us to rest, but still, like jealousy which 


‘© Makes the food it feeds on,” 


desire grew with enjoyment, and demand arose out of concession, 
They now shake hands with us at the last step of the Constitution, and 
are not content until we suffer that step to be ascended also ; but, my 
Lord, what assurance have we that, when standing on the same plat- 
form with ourselves, the intoxicating view of the eminence they have 
attained, will not put to flight the humility, the promises, and the 
obligations of the supplicant, and that we shall not be pushed headlong 
from the ground of our rights, and the elevation of our inheritance? 
Do we receive that assurance from the past? Certainly not. Do we 
receive it from the present? Alas! my Lord, I grieve to say that we 
do not. Amid all the horrors and inflictions of the French Revolu- 
tion, it was still hoped that from it would at Jength spring conse- 
quences more favourable to civil and religious liberty, than existed un- 
der the old despotism, and that, in any result of the dreadful struggle, 
the darkness of religious superstition would be enlightened, and the 
fury of its bigotry extinguished ; but how, my Lord, have these hopes 
been fulfilled? By the revival of every prejudice and principle of in- 
tolerance which disgraced the darkest ages of superstition ; by opposing 
religion to humanity ; by making, again, Christianity the instrament 
of persecution ; and by allying the service of God with the most dis- 
gusting and abhorrent action of the human passions. In Spain, the 
promise of tolerance and liberality has been kept by the revival of the 
Inquisition. In France, enlightened, corrected France, by the eyec- 
tion of the heretical corse from its last refuge in consecrated clay. At 
home what is the promise? A Catholic orator, while the mere politic 
professions of his creed disclaim the Papal influence, openly and unre- 
servedly, at a parish meeting, exults in the restoration of the Pope, 
connects his own civil liberties with the power of the Pontiff, and 
associates the chair of St. Peter with the inner temple of the British 
Constitution! Needs there any more, my Lord, to impress the friends 
of civil and religious liberty with the imperative necessity of making 4 
firm and unanimous stand at this present point of time, and rallying 
around that constitution which secures to us the invaluable possessions 
of liberty and toleration. No, my Lord, let us no longer temporise 
with this great vital question, but act with the decision of a people 
who have been so long favoured by the genius of liberty. Lets 
jump at once, like Curtius, into the grave of our liberties, or, retreating 
to the citadel of the constitution, contend its possession to the last, and, 
when we can no more, let us, like the Gheber of old, consumed ai 

irradiated by the flame of patriotism, receive our death and apotheosis 0” 
the altar of our worship. A GENUINE WHIG. 
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